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Foreword 


Language is a subject which is politically way too important to leave 
its study only in the hands of linguists. As pioneers of contemporary 
political sociology such as Karl W. Deutsch or Stein Rokkan have 
cogently shown, the key parameters of linguistic conflicts in modern 
societies are not connected to issues intrinsic to language: they reflect 
the complex relationship between language and collective identity. 
The main arena where this complexity comes to the fore obviously 
is nationalism. Thus, when we talk about the issues that configure 
the Spanish labyrinths which are the subject of this book, we refer to 
phenomena of a cultural politics which cannot be properly grasped 
by drawing on the concepts currently in vogue in the realm of, say, 
applied linguistics and contiguous disciplines. Their study rather re- 
guires looking into the mobilisation of social groups, power relations 
and the institutional factors that define the status of different linguis- 
tic collectivities. 

From this angle, and in contrast with the recurrent stereotypes of 
language ideologies, it is not some magic feature inherent to Castilian/ 
Spanish what makes for its dominant position vis-a-vis other vernac- 
ulars spoken on Spanish territory, such as Basgue or Catalan. The 
dominance rather results from the politics of a state-building centre 
that embodies a long record of negating diversity, be it on religious or 
linguistic grounds. Some 50 years ago, the late Juan Linz, who may not 
only be considered one of 20th-century Europe's leading political soci- 
ologists, but also an iconic intellectual of liberal Spanish nationalism, 
published an article where he focused on the institutional reluctance 
of accepting multilingualism in a society with a “dominant world lan- 
guage', this language being Castilian. There is no point in guestioning 
the force of sheer numbers, which make it very difficult for Galician, 
with about 2.4 million speakers, or Catalan, with about 9 million, to 
compete on egual terms with Spanish, which counts more than 450 
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million native speakers worldwide, as the Instituto Cervantes, set up 
by the Spanish state to promote Spanish abroad, proudly claims. We 
must keep in mind, however, that the “global linguistic market”, where 
only few languages share the privilege of being part of the transna- 
tional communication oligopoly, has not been shaped by spontaneous 
and politically innocent forces. It rather reflects the impact of imperial 
legacies, which persist into the present, and which cannot simply be 
reduced to demographic factors, but have very much to do with the 
political attribution of unegual status to different groups and their 
languages. 

Minority language activists in Spain sometimes tend to link the im- 
perial legacies of Spanish in Spain with its legacies in postcolonial 
multilingual contexts, such as the Andean region or in Mexico. The 
analogism does not really work, as the dominance Spanish/Castilian 
has had in relation to Basgue in the Basgue Country or to Catalan 
in Catalonia for most of the last four centuries has other causes than 
those that led to the dominance of Spanish/Castilian in relation to 
Aymara or to Nahuatl. The long period of subalternity of Basgue, for 
instance, cannot be explained by the same factors that entailed the 
repression of indigenous languages in the Americas, where enforced 
assimilation might even be regarded as one of the more “benign' fac- 
ets of a history characterised by protracted economic exploitation, 
cultural discrimination and racism. Yet regardless of all critical dif- 
ferences between what happened on the Iberian Peninsula and in the 
Americas, it is difficult to completely separate the external from the 
internal repercussions of Spain's imperial past. Notwithstanding the 
terminal collapse of the Spanish empire in 1898, the collective im- 
agery of Spanish nationalism remained permeated by notions of a 
cultural greatness that at best was prepared to tolerate diversity, but 
never came to embrace it, which would have implied to renounce he- 
gemonic claims. 

Overcoming hegemony and establishing civic eguality in ways that 
ended the protracted subordination of the “regional languages, giving 
their speakers a collective dignity that had previously been the exclu- 
sive privilege of those who identified with Castilian, thereby became 
one of the key challenges the parliamentary monarchy established in 
1978 had to confront. How well has it done in this respect? Which bal- 
ance can be drawn 50 years after the reestablishment of democracy? 
In dealing with these guestions, the authors of “Spanish Labyrinths' 
rightly emphasise that the answers must be considered substantial 
evidence for assessing the guality of democratic citizenship in Spain 
today. 
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As they show with great empirical detail, the assessment leads to 
mixed and somewhat problematic results. It may be true that Spain 
does not do significantly worse than many other Western-type democ- 
racies when it comes to recognising linguistic diversity. The Estado de 
las autonomias created by the 1978 constitution introduced a model 
that combined political decentralisation with the recognition of the 
vernaculars in a number of Autonomous Communities. Spain thus 
departed from the highly uniformising system of territorial rule it 
had been implementing for most part of its modern history, a history 
characterised by the attempt at imitating the state structures of the 
neighbour to the north without being able to deliver the key elements 
of political modernisation characteristic of the French republic. The 
adoption of linguistic autonomy at the regional level has certainly 
played a determinant role in inverting the trend that characterised the 
40 years of Francoist dictatorship. In particular, it has allowed for a 
substantial recovery of Basgue and Catalan. The recovery is basically 
due to the empowerment of the governments of the respective Autono- 
mous Communities when it comes to devising their language policies, 
widely accepted by their citizens, who have been ratifying these poli- 
cies in successive elections. That much can be said on the positive side. 
In parallel and often convoluted ways, the recovery has also instigated 
new forms of political conflict, which in most cases relate to the public 
status of those languages that had formerly been subject to discrimi- 
nation. Generally speaking, the rationale subjacent to these conflicts is 
the politics of a recognition which is only given reluctantly and largely 
remains an unegual recognition. In other words, what fuels conflict is 
an arrangement where the officiality of Galician, Catalan and Basgue 
may be accepted by the centre, but only as long as it remains subordi- 
nate to the officiality of Castilian, the only “official Spanish language 
of the state”, as Article 3 of the Constitution reads. 

The Spanish state has remained monolingual, although it gualifies 
this monolingualism by admitting the co-existence of Castilian with 
other languages in its peripheries. The linguistic autonomy model 
thereby establishes a clear asymmetry between Castilian, on the one 
hand, and Basgue, Catalan and Galician, on the other hand. This 
makes for a basic difference between Spain and linguistic federations 
such as Belgium or Switzerland, where the languages which are offi- 
cial at the level of regions or cantons are official state languages as 
well. Itis a striking difference, given the sheer guantitative propor- 
tions of linguistic diversity in Spain, and — even more important — the 
political salience of the issue. The asymmetry is exacerbated by an 
important additional factor: a key player in the conflicts described in 
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this book are the institutions of the Spanish state — most notoriously, 
the Spanish government — which regularly take the role of the alleged 
or actual victims of the policies of linguistic egualisation introduced 
by an Autonomous Community, in particular by Catalonia. In conse- 
guence, the asymmetry inscribed in the Spanish Constitution finds its 
prolongation in the structure of sociopolitical conflicts turning around 
the guestion of language: Spain is a state that sociologically must be 
considered multinational. This very multinationalism gives linguistic 
identity issues much of their political virulence. However, Spain has 
not been willing to pay full institutional tribute to this multinational 
reality. This takes us back to the past and its imperial legacies, which 
Spain would have to forgo in radical ways, if it ever wanted to find a 
forward-looking path out of the labyrinth made of unjust domination 
hidden behind an obsolete rhetoric of historical mission and greatness. 

Spain's inability at making sense of its democratic present by break- 
ing with the remainders of an undemocratic past may be seen as one of 
the causes that keep fuelling the conflicts of the centre with those parts 
of the country that do not feel represented by the great Hispanic nar- 
rative, most ostensibly Catalonia and the Basgue Country. The disaf- 
fection culminated in Catalonia's failed bid for independence in 2017. 
Many factors intervened on the tortuous trajectory that led to the Cat- 
alan crisis, whose end is not in sight yet. Most analyses put forward 
to date fall short of grasping the complexity of the constellation that 
led to the confrontation of the recent years. Yet it is not exaggerated 
to hold that one of the major aspects triggering the conflict has been 
the failure of Spanish authorities to find soft ways of accommodating 
Catalan aspirations, which have always included demands for real lin- 
guistic eguality. In this context, it is only fair to add that the failure of 
Spain ultimately also is a failure of Europe, as the book's last chapters 
hint at. If democracy in Spain is not in best shape today, neither is 
democracy in many other parts of Europe. Among the main witnesses 
of this situation are those groups who claim cultural and linguistic 
rights without having a state that is supportive of these claims. While 
the politics of linguistic identity in Spain has features that respond to 
a particular path of state-building, these features do not have an exotic 
character, they overlap with general patterns of majority-minority re- 
lations that can be detected elsewhere in Europe as well. The asym- 
metries and hierarchies that become patent in the Spanish case are 
part of such general patterns, where political power translates into 
cultural power (and vice versa). Having been minoritised basically en- 
tails having less power than those represented by majority institutions 
when it comes to defining one's own linguistic status. 
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For many Europeans belonging to minoritised language groups, the 
European Union (EU), constituted by the Maastricht Treaty in 1992, 
encouraged the hope that the entrenched historical grievances subja- 
cent to the processes of state formation on the continent would find 
an end, rendering categories such as majority and minority ultimately 
obsolete. In a way that counterbalanced the technocratic jargon con- 
comitant to the expansion and consolidation of the Common Market, 
the political discourse of integration in the 1990s very much celebrated 
diversity. The EU presented itself as a space where egual citizenship 
rights would not only be fully compatible with the protection of the 
diversity of languages and cultures, but where diversity would flourish 
due to the pivotal role it had been assigned for articulating a common 
project. At any rate, this was what Europe's all but forgotten motto 
“united in diversity” — which never became official due to the implo- 
sion of the constitutional process in 2004 — seemed to indicate to those 
who saw the Union as the harbinger of a coming postnational age. 
From the corresponding angle, diversity could only be conceived of 
as a diversity in eguity, i.e. as a diversity freed from the hierarchies 
and asymmetries that characterise majority—minority relations in a 
system of nation-states. Accordingly, the bonds between language, 
identity and political institutions were in the future to be shaped by 
a bottom-up dynamic, not by the top-down attribution of cultural 
status through state authorities. In the most basic sense, this would 
have implied, for instance, that Catalan (9 million speakers) would 
not have an inferior position vis-a-vis the EU than Latvian (2 million) 
or Maltese (0.5 million), which as official languages of a member state 
automatically become official languages of the EU as well. That this 
status is denied to Catalan still today shows that being stateless liter- 
ally means being statusless. Diversity in eguity would also have meant 
designing atransnational language regime that does not ignore the ex- 
istence of immigrant languages, several of which (e.g. Arabic or Turk- 
ish) count significant numbers of speakers. Last but not least, it would 
have meant searching for paths enabling a Europe-wide network of 
communication between citizens beyond the one-dimensional logic of 
a language market monopolised by English. 

From the perspective of 2020, all this sounds very much like science 
fiction. While Europeanisation is a reality to be measured not only in 
economic, but also in sociological and cultural terms, the EU lacks the 
political will to steer this process in a direction that would give unity 
in diversity a substantial meaning. Thirty years after Maastricht, to 
the extent it has any meaning at all, diversity in Europe first and fore- 
most is a diversity owned and controlled by states. EU institutions 
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such as the Parliament have been hesitantly supportive of the Char- 
ter of European Regional and Minority Languages, introduced in the 
1990s. But it has to be noted that the Charter was not the product of 
deliberations by the EU, it was launched from within the Council of 
Europe, and still has not been ratified by important EU member states 
(such as France). Regardless of the post-Maastricht diversity hype, the 
EU has remained passive where claims of being diverse did not make 
for an easy fit with the “official cultural profile of a member state. In 
contrast with former declarations of intent, in the implementation of 
Common Market policies linguistic diversity has rather been treated 
asanimpediment than as an asset. The choice not to decide on linguis- 
tic issues stabilises a situation in which the use of English, irrespective 
of Brexit, has by default become the de facto approach to enhanc- 
ing trans-European communication. As can be seen by the examples 
taken from the Spanish context of the last two decades, the impact 
of Europe at the local level has hardly been beneficial in terms of the 
protection of diversity, those who would like to reduce diversity to an 
oligopolistic undertaking have in some cases even used the impera- 
tives of “Europeanization” through dominant languages as an excuse 
for additionally weakening the position of non-dominant vernaculars. 

All this does not make for an all too bright picture. Nevertheless, 
I would like to finish this foreword in a slightly optimistic mood, which 
should be based not only on the optimism of will, but also a bit on the 
optimism of reason, to paraphrase Gramsci's famous sentence. The 
present volume shows that the role of language — in singular and in 
plural —in the realisation of citizenship rights has become akey topic in 
contemporary scholarship on politics in diverse societies. This makes 
for an important link between the social sciences and the humanities, 
as language is the paramount example of a subject that reguires multi- 
disciplinary approaches. If a politics-blind study of languages does 
not make much sense, the same holds for a study of politics that does 
not take into consideration language and linguistic diversity. Putting 
itin technical terms, language is endogenous to democratic processes. 
This book is an excellent example for how the complex field of lan- 
guage politics can be tackled in productive ways. 

Moreover, it offers rich evidence showing that its perspective is not 
only scholarly relevant, but a matter of concern for really existing citi- 
zens. Under democratic conditions, conflict may contribute to sustain- 
ing a multilingualism that does not respond to technocratic criteria or 
grand-national schemes but has a bottom-up and auto-centred char- 
acter. At any rate, this is the mildly optimistic conclusion the reader 
may draw after learning about the mobilisations against the plans for a 
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trilingual “reform' of education intended by the Spanish-conservative 
right in the Balearic Islands and Galicia. These cases show that con- 
Aict is not only needed for bringing about change in a positive sense, it 
is also necessary for avoiding a reactionary rollback. Let us take this 
as one of this book's most timely messages: what could be observed in 
the Spanish context some ten years ago may well have been an early 
indication of what we have been witnessing more recently in other ar- 
cas of Europe too. The early 2000s were marked by an odd coalescence 
of technocratic neoliberalism and statist populism. But protesting the 
politics of these great uniformisers is not a pointless venture. The pen- 
dulum may swing back again, articulating a Europe from below that 
rescues the notion of a diverse citizenship from the ashes where it lies 
buried, but still glowing. 


Peter A. Kraus 
Unvversitit Augsburg 
September 2020 
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1 Introduction 


Since the 2000s, guestions about how political communities man- 
age linguistic pluralism and multilingualism have become a major 
concern across Europe, as globalisation brought new demands and 
conflicts arose to accommodate old and new linguistic disputes. In 
this sense, linguistic diversity not only constitutes a salient dimen- 
sion of the new social and political order that shapes complex cultural 
diversity or “super-diversity” (Vertovec 2007), but it also represents a 
main distinction of present-day European polities. Many countries 
confront complex linguistic situations that have emerged or have be- 
come more salient in recent years, and which have been intensified by 
the context of growing globalisation and large migratory fluctuations 
(Kraus 2012). Different types of linguistic conflict emerge from such 
situations, based on particular configurations and problems in each 
case, that are not possible to disentangle using a simple interpretative 
framework (Nelde 1998). 

This book aims to contribute to a better understanding of such 
linguistic conflicts by adopting a perspective that considers language 
as a key component of citizenship rights. From this perspective, and 
also by considering the point of view of collective decision-making, 
we plan to serutinise how linguistic conflicts emerge in different cir- 
cumstances, involving not only identity disputes but also concerns 
about the instrumental use of language across multiple levels and pur- 
poses. In doing this, we identify what we will call Tinguistic claims”: 
claims about the social use of particular languages in regulated lin- 
guistic environments. In other words, we identify demands made by 
citizens, individually or collectively, either directly or by their repre- 
sentatives, based on their perceived language rights and, secondarily, 
based on the legal rights that presumably support their claims, either 
country-based or European-wide. 


2 Introduction 


This is not a book aimed at developing a normative analysis of lin- 
guistic policies, nor is it focused on the discussion about which values 
inspire linguistic policy-making and the types of confrontation emerg- 
ing as a result of competing values and principles among the main 
actors involved in the policy area. To the contrary, here we aim to un- 
ravel the conditions involved in the processes that generate and articu- 
late linguistic claims and how they lead to the emergence of linguistic 
political conflicts of both a different nature and a different intensity. 
Whether linguistic claims derive from the instrumental communica- 
tion dimension, or whether they are more a result of expressive needs 
related to some symbolic and identity sensitivities, is no doubt impor- 
tant, and we take such reasons into account, but this is not the focus 
of our analysis. 

The relevance of the instrumental and expressive dimensions is very 
important for understanding how linguistic policies are legitimised 
and how authoritative instruments are implemented, as many interest- 
ing contributions have illustrated (e.g. Woolard 2016). However, both 
dimensions are extremely entrenched in most linguistic conflicts, and 
to disentangle them is guite arduous, and it does not seem to bea 
reasonable research strategy for making sense of how linguistic con- 
flicts come about, blow up and get resolved. In this sense, we assume 
that all languages serve as a medium of social integration and of the 
expression of collective identities, as well as being instrumental com- 
munication vehicles for making interpersonal interactions possible in 
multiple facets. In this sense, it follows that language acguisition and 
language use are related to citizens' involvement in our societies and 
in their political communities. It is not a surprise that claims about 
language rights would emerge when there is more than a single lan- 
guage within a society, and particularly when they are territorially 
entrenched. Actually, in a context of overlapping linguistic communi- 
ties in a territory — each of them including all citizens with functional 
abilities to communicate in a specific language — both dimensions are 
expected to be present to some extent. 

We also argue that making language policy involves a regulatory 
endeavour in the sense that it is a key component of citizenship rights, 
in a double sense. First, linguistic rights largely enable the exercising 
of other citizenship rights due to the ubiguity of language in all dimen- 
sions of collective life. This has policy implications for different areas, 
which reguire the establishment and management of language rules, 
both formal and informal ones, particularly to articulate those cases 
in which multiple language communities coexist. Second, it is not 
an irrelevant fact that the regulatory governance of language rights 
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can strongiy contribute to facilitate the configuration of a shared 
sense of community, overcoming social cohesion problems that may 
emerge when it is not possible for all community members to speak the 
same language fluently. Whereas this may appear as a trivial issue in 
single-language societies, in multilingual ones it becomes a matter of 
utmost importance. Citizenship rules are reguired to respect and inte- 
grate linguistic rights to facilitate the governance of language usages 
and practices in any community. Yet citizenship is a multi-layered phe- 
nomenon (Kymlicka 1995: Yuval-Davis 1999) which clearly exceeds 
the physical limits of the nation-state and has relevant developments 
at the sub-national level, as it is the case of the European multilevel 
political community. 

We emphasise such an analytical approach and thus avoid discuss- 
ing normative approaches to linguistic arrangements. Also, the book 
avoids assessing the linguistic gualities of both existing provisions in 
particular territories and those reguested by some of the actors in- 
volved in defending their linguistic claims. We concentrate on identify- 
ing and characterising linguistic claims, developing a specific method 
of analysis and discussing how they become key elements of political 
language conflicts when specific conditions occur. The research pre- 
sented here, based on several sub-national cases in Spain, applies this 
methodological perspective. We identified several episodes of political 
linguistic tensions that occurred in four territories, each one with a 
different linguistic configuration, during the period 2005-2015, and 
we carefully documented the linguistic claims present in each episode. 
Some of these episodes resulted in important political conflicts, but 
not all of them. In our analysis, we also compared these episodes and 
discussed which contextual conditions were relevant for each case to 
produce particular effects on the policy process, including agenda- 
inclusion and politically related tensions. 

This book is an explorativeendeavour that aims to better understand 
the contours of policy change and policy continuity in the linguistic 
policy domains. It concentrates on examining Spain as a specific case 
of linguistic complexity within Europe, as well as the diverse multilin- 
gual configurations present in different parts of the country. As Sue 
Wright indicates in her book Language Policy and Language Planning, 
“Spain provides (...) extremely illuminating case studies which reveal 
much of the enactment of language rights is problematic' (2004: 216). 
Conseguently, analysing the Spanish case can be of relevance not only 
to understand the debates and needs of different actors and commu- 
nities at the national level, but also to think of potential linguistic 
policies for an increasingly mobile European Union (EU) population. 
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We plan to formulate more general, Furopean-wide suggestions from 
this analysis, in particular for those cases where there is not aclear ter- 
ritorial separation related to the use of different languages. The book 
includes a chapter on EU language policy that supports this discus- 
sion and which allows readers to grasp the capabilities of EU policy 
language instruments for complex cases such as the Spanish one, while 
also providing an interpretative framework for other cases. 

We first present an analytic approach to the study of political lin- 
guistic conflicts, in Chapter 2, based on the identification of linguistic 
claims as the basic component that triggers the appearance of such po- 
tential conflicts. We assume that contacts between different language 
groups create turbulence in the processes of communication within so- 
cieties and political communities that might develop into political con- 
flicts, although not necessarily in all cases. The existence of linguistic 
claims is a necessary component for the emergence of such conflicts, 
and we want to understand how these claims are formed, strengthened 
and introduced into the political arena. No doubt, understanding the 
determinants of political linguistic conflicts fully would reguire much 
more comparative and analytical work, which is beyond the purpose 
of this book. Overall, exploring and assessing linguistic conflicts to- 
day reguires considering the multiple levels — sub-national, national 
and supranational — at which these can be challenged, devised and 
enacted by a variety of state and non-state actors. 

As we perform the analysis of political linguistic conflicts in recent 
decades in this Spanish case study, we need to include some contextual 
information about the current linguistic diversity in Spain and about 
the linguistic policies implemented in the country by different levels 
of government since Spain's return to democracy in the 1970s. Chap- 
ter 3 is devoted to this purpose: to assess whether and how current 
Spanish politics has managed to accommodate the various linguistic 
communities, which in some cases overlap with the formal limits of 
the sub-national units — i.e. the autonomous communities (regional 
governments) — whereas in others they do not overlap at all. More spe- 
cifically, we identify some of the main political dilemmas regarding 
linguistic policies in Spain, this being a rather complex and subtle pol- 
icy area in which multiple layers of national identity, social conflict 
and value formation converge. 

This chapter provides a brief overview of language policies in Spain, 
which is basically in its post-democratisation phase. We show how, 
after the repressive policies implemented during Franco's dictator- 
ship (1939-1975), when Castilian was enforced as the only national 
language, the use of regional languages expanded beyond home and 
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family circles, and regional governments in bilingual regions intro- 
duced linguistic policies to protect and promote those regional lan- 
guages. Additionally, this chapter sets the formal, institutional context 
established in the 1978 Spanish Constitution and the Statutes of Au- 
tonomy. Spain comprises 17 autonomous communities. Six of these 
communities currently have two official languages: their own regional 
language — Basgue, Catalan or Galician — and Castilian. These in- 
clude the Basgue Country and Navarre, Catalonia, the Balearic Is- 
lands and the Valencian Community, and, finally, Galicia. Taken as 
a whole, about 40” of the Spanish population lives in territories with 
their own language and law-making competencies in this policy area. 
Thus, we describe the Spanish multilingual context as a hierarchical 
structure made up of a monolingual centre and a bilingual periph- 
ery Of regions with their “own language' that co-exists with Castilian, 
while also highlighting that linguistic policies as formulated by the 
regions remain a highly contested subject. 

The fourth chapter first introduces the research methodology used 
for the study and then discusses how it has guided our data collection 
and analysis. To capture Spain's linguistic diversity, while at the same 
time keeping our research within manageable boundaries, our book 
focuses on four autonomous communities, which include Catalonia, 
the Balearic Islands, the Basgue Country and Galicia. We explore 
three areas that have traditionally constituted the main targets of lin- 
guistic normalisation policies: education, the media and public spaces. 
Within these areas, we then identified situations or episodes of rising 
claims concerning linguistic policies over the last decade. The con- 
flicts included in the cases refer to proposed and attempted changes 
to the existing linguistic model, which involve, among other features, 
a redefinition of the status of co-official languages in the institutional 
domain. Based on our collection and analysis of current literature, 
newspapers, periodicals and other media, we examine the following 
dimensions in each of the cases under study: the scope, the actors in- 
volved in the conflicts, the addressees (1.e. the people the claimants 
want to reach) and the channel and political levels involved. 

Thus, we find that the field of education involves a complex array 
of demands and claims and an intense degree of legal proceedings 
and social mobilisation. Education can be depicted as a major area of 
conflict, and a particularly sensitive subject in the Spanish periphery, 
where competing positions in favour of or against the promotion of 
Castilian and the co-official language as languages of instruction are 
articulated by a wide range of actors, arguments and channels. Next, 
we present and discuss conflicts generated by attempts to promote 
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changes in the linguistic model of audio-visual media and public space 
signalisation, either by regional governments or by societal actors. 

The fifth chapter introduces a comparative analysis that assesses 
similarities and differences between the cases examined. It also dis- 
cusses which conditions are relevant for triggering political conflicts 
and, in some particular cases, escalating them. We find that even if 
non-education claims have high social visibility — in terms of lan- 
guage use in public audio-visual media, public spaces (stores, traffic 
and street signalisation) and in media (television) — in practice, when 
compared to the challenges in the field of education, claims are less 
capable of producing linguistic political conflicts. Our comparative 
analysis provides a discussion of the complex dynamics caused by the 
multi-layered structure of citizenship, considering the political and so- 
cial differences across territories as well. 

In the sixth chapter, we focus mainly on the development of a new 
framework of citizen rights at the European level and at the European 
scale. We show that the European institutions hold, or have held, a dual 
role in relation to linguistic minorities, and how social and political 
actors exploit the European level to claim linguistic rights. We include 
this chapter to clarify the roles of both the EU and the Council of Eu- 
rope (CoE) in framing the political opportunity structure of Spanish 
claimants on linguistic issues. In the absence of a well-defined national 
policy framework on linguistic rights in Spain, the European-level pol- 
icy introduces a significant reference for the linguistic conflicts emerg- 
ing in Spanish bilingual territories. We undertake this analysis from 
a guasi-longitudinal perspective, by comparing the normative role of 
the EU in 2002/2004 with that in 2015/2016, and include a reflection on 
the extentto which the EU contributes, or has contributed, as a referee 
for linguistic conflicts, or as a policy-maker on linguistic issues in its 
own right. 

The concluding chapter lays out a synthesis and re-examination of 
the main argument and presents an assessment of how democratic 
Spain has managed to deal with this range of linguistic conflicts 
across policy areas and across sub-national units, although not with- 
out significant political conflict. Regulation of the diversity of lan- 
guages spoken in Spain beyond their native territories is still pending 
for the whole country. Based both on the empirical insights gained 
from the Spanish case studies explored in this book and on the chap- 
ter on the EU, we also discuss what can be learned from the Spanish 
experience when the EU aims to frame its recommendations for lin- 
guistic policy to member states. 
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The book concludes with two main reflections. On a theoretical 
basis, it identifies the strengths and limitations of our analytic ap- 
proach. The limitations are discussed as avenues for further research 
that might lead to refinements of the approaches and frameworks 
aimed at understanding the dynamies of linguistic conflicts in mul- 
tinational settings. From an empirical perspective, a final discussion 
is introduced on the increasing multilingual diversity in the age of 
globalisation and the dynamics of continuity and change that most 
linguistic policies experience. 

Overall, the book provides an empirical, comparative assessment of 
the linguistic claims and the potential resulting conflicts in regulating 
languages in the political sphere. In fact, one of the main outcomes 
of the book is that linguistic policies, which have been tried in Spain 
for managing linguistic diversity since democratisation, are exposed 
to political conflicts because they occur at the crossroads of different 
expectations on individual and collective rights, but also of different 
projections about the future of each linguistic community. For this 
reason, while conflicts are very difficult to avoid, what is more impor- 
tant is how they are processed. 
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2 A conceptual framework 


On linguistic conflicts and multilingualism 


Linguistic conflicts are not easy to disentangle. The academic litera- 
ture has carefully analysed and discussed many cases in detail, while 
multiple typologies have been proposed to make sense of the diversity 
and the variety of these conflicts in the world. Different theoretical 
frameworks have been suggested to explain the linguistic conflicts 
emerging from diverse multilingual configurations, as well as from 
those cases where linguistic tensions are not particularly intense, even 
if they remain latent (e.g. Calvet 1998). In many circumstances, lan- 
guage conflicts may also be associated with other causes of conflict of 
a socioeconomic, religious or political nature, what makes the analysis 
even more challenging (Nelde 1998). 

From a political science perspective, scholarly work on linguistic poli- 
tics has focused on the linkages between political regimes and linguistic 
policy models. In doing this, most studies have looked at the ways in 
which governments have attempted to manage linguistic conflicts, pur- 
suing either assimilation or pluralistic strategies (Pool 1990, Esman 1992, 
Ager 1996), particularly in those cases of contact between two large and 
different language groups. Another strand of literature has delved into 
linguistic politics as a sub-theory of nation-building theory, and has thus 
bridged two relevant issues that often raise intricate linguistic conflicts: 
the formulation of linguistic policy as part of nation-state-building, and 
the issue of national minorities” rights in multinational contexts (Beer 
and Jacob 1985, Kraus 2000, 2018). Finally, classical theories on nation- 
alism have addressed the role of linguistic differences in the emergence 
of nationalism (Gellner 1983) and the relevant role of language in gen- 
erating national awareness (Anderson 1991), while also providing an ap- 
propriate framework to observe the emergence of such conflicts. 
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From a normative political theory perspective, scholars have pro- 
posed some theoretical perspectives on language policy and linguis- 
tic rights that might contribute to clarifying fundamental tensions 
emerging from linguistic conflicts (Reguejo 1999: Patten 2001: 
Branchadell 2003). For example, statements made about how to reg- 
ulate the use of languages, based on the idea of “Iinguistic justice”, 
have provided a new angle on the normative assessment of linguistic 
conflicts (Van Parijs 2011). Within this perspective, Kymlicka and 
Patten (2003) and Riera Gil (2016) have certainly contributed to the 
debate between linguistic policy and political theory with further 
discussions on collective rights. Moreover, debates on the tensions 
between individual and collective cultural rights (Taylor 1992) and 
the right of cultural groups to defend their own language (Kymlicka 
1995: Fletcher 1997) are also relevant contributions to a better under- 
standing of the arguments behind some political linguistic conflicts. 

On the side of public policy analysis, different approaches have ex- 
plored how linguistic policies are managed in multilingual contexts, 
which instruments are employed and to what extent they are effective 
or generate unexpected results or side effects (Grin and Vaillancourt 
1997, Lo Bianco 2010, Wright 2016). In this book, we adopt an ap- 
proach to linguistic conflicts based on examining the regulatory gov- 
ernance of multilingual settings, focused on identifying the different 
political and social actors involved, the strategies they introduce to 
alter linguistic rules — either formal orinformal — and the relevance of 
making linguistic rights” claims, individual or collective, to pursue a 
regulatory change in their domain. We expect most of the language- 
related political conflicts to be generated by citizenship rights” claims, 
and that these conflicts may evidence a potential for policy change. To 
uncover these connections, we deconstruct the formation of linguistic 
policy disputes and examine how they escalate to the extent that they 
create sound political conflicts with wider implications. 

In plurilingual societies, the distribution of linguistic rights, asa part 
of citizens' rights, has to do with how different linguistic communities, 
out of those coexisting in the private sphere, find recognition in the 
public domain. Historical paths, political decisions and societal adjust- 
ments, among other reasons, may account for how linguistic rights are 
recognised publicly, and to what extent there is, or not, an egual recog- 
nition of rights in multilingual contexts, particularly in the presence of 
minority languages.! However, this is not the focus of this book. Actu- 
ally, we are interested in understanding how current linguistic configu- 
rations in multilingual communities remain stable or eventually change 
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over time, by focusing on linguistic claims as potential drivers of reg- 
ulatory change in this policy area. We do not discuss the drivers of 
change beyond structural dynamies, as, for example, those drivers that 
are derived from migration, demographic changes or large political and 
economic transformations. Beyond all these encompassing factors, this 
book concentrates on examining the conflicts and tensions associated 
with situations in which different vehicular languages — defined as the 
languages used for communication among people who may have a dif- 
ferent, or more than one, mother tongue — are part of a common or 
standardised communication framework. We suggest that overcoming 
such tensions depends upon how linguistic rights and policies are de- 
fined and implemented in a particular territory, which largely relates to 
how linguistic claims are formulated and managed politically. 

Language has both an instrumental and an expressive dimension. 
Whereas, from an instrumental perspective, language is primarily un- 
derstood as a medium that denominates things and facts, thus allow- 
ing people to communicate, the expressive aspects are crucial to how 
members of a community conceive of themselves and frame their way 
of life (Taylor 1985). Similar distinctions have been created according to 
the communication and identity dimensions of established languages, 
either majoritarian or minority languages, with particular nuances and 
emphases (for a review of eguivalent divisions made by numerous ex- 
perts, see Riera 2016: 123). Both dimensions are important for multiple 
reasons that go beyond the conventional “rationalistic' views of promot- 
ing identity and efficiency, as both involve individual and collective con- 
cerns about self-perception and transformative social capabilities. This 
attribute has also been characterised as the communicative and identity 
properties of languages, making some of them very useful as the fore- 
most property, given its broad use and diffusion, while other languages 
remain very important for individuals and institutions because they 
link to a particular identity. As Peter Kraus has suggested, respecting 
both properties is particularly relevant in a democratic setting: 


Language policy is not only a tool for establishing an extensive 
frame of communication but it is also directed towards protect- 
ing the status or the “honour” of the members of the linguistic 
community and overcoming collective resentment in institutional 
contexts marked by cultural heterogeneity. 

(2008, 77) 


Clearly, we can observe how the instrumental and expressive di- 
mensions inspire language policy in one or other proportion for a 
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particular case. However, for our analytical purposes, when we exam- 
ine linguistic conflicts in multilingual societies, the two dimensions 
cannot be separated easily: nor can one be reduced to the other. We 
argue that the two dimensions are entrenched, because a significant 
part of the conflict is about how to manage the relationship between 
these two dimensions of language, and this appears to be a constant 
subject of dispute. In fact, we suggest that attempts to separate these 
two dimensions analytically can be useful for policy-making or for 
normative purposes, but not necessarily important as a way of exam- 
ining the formation of linguistic conflicts and their demands. For ex- 
ample, demands may be observed based on improving communication 
that implicitly involves an expectation of identity recognition, or vice 
versa, and it might be very difficult to ascertain exactly how the two 
dimensions are combined. 

Building on these insights, we develop a perspective on linguistic 
conflicts based on the notion of political claims, and we consider lin- 
guistic rights as a particular category within citizens” rights that may 
trigger claims. Political claims are formulated inside societies by ac- 
tors of all kinds, either organised or unorganised, and addressed to 
those with the capacity of producing change with the expectation of 
influencing policies and polities (Lindekilde 2013). Claims do not nec- 
essarily come from conventional public policy actors, and they can be 
expressed as protest events from civil society and social movements 
(Koopmans and Statham 1999). These political claims are a part of 
democratic practice and derive from a variety of causes that range 
from new social needs to environmental crises, political problems and 
social injustices. Among them, rights claims are very relevant as they 
tend to be associated with valued principles such as eguality, justice 
and freedom. However, claiming rights, including linguistic rights, 
can also produce dilemmas, undermine social compromises or even 
hamper democratic advances (Zivi 2011). 

Regulating citizens' rights is a very sensitive area of policymaking, 
involving multiple considerations and participants. Within this do- 
main, political claims may emerge guite often, having a significant ef- 
fecton the regulatory governance of rights. Among other effects, claims 
trigger policy debates, force actors' positioning or eventually provoke 
confrontation. In addition, rights claims tend to have aparticular syn- 
tax: they include a subjective perception of a missing right, a belief 
about the drivers of the perceived problem and a “complete” solution to 
the problem as the activation of that particular right. Rights claims do 
not necessarily involve sophisticated reasoning, interdependent pol- 
icy logic or strategic ways of action to pursue the expected goal, they 
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are social constructs, easy to share with social movements and easily 
understood by large societal groups. Rights claims, however, can also 
be devices to activate democratic participation in our societies, to pro- 
mote deliberation and cross-examination about the existing political 
consensus and social compromises, and to create particular channels 
for political engagement and inclusiveness (Zivi 2011). 

Claims on linguistic rights are a particular type of rights claims 
that operate, according to this logic, as a political practice that 
pretends to make effective, specific regulations and policy config- 
urations for language exchanges that would satisfy whoever is con- 
sidered as the individual or collective rights holder. These claims 
are not necessarily related to any ethnic or linguistic identity (as, 
for example, claims about the use of English in the EU), but often 
they blend instrumental and identity motivations, and it is not easy 
to disentangle which one predominates. Most linguistic claims do 
not reveal promoters' goals, but just their views about including or 
modifying some specific linguistic rights into citizens” rights. Any 
language claim, however, can either complicate or improve demo- 
cratic guality, as Zivi indicates (2011): there is no clear expectation 
about the resulting democratic guality. Linguistic political conflicts, 
in this sense, might eventually be perceived as being negative, but 
they might also trigger better or more manageable policy configura- 
tions in democratic societies. 

In this book, we identify and interpret linguistic claims — mainly 
linguistic rights claims — made by a multiplicity of social and political 
actors across several cases. The purpose is to understand the emer- 
gence of political conflicts related to linguistics policies in complex so- 
ciopolitical environments, and to examine how they ended up. One of 
several aspects that reguires careful scrutiny in order to make sense of 
political conflicts related to the regulation and promotion of language 
usage in particular territories is how linguistic rights claims emerge 
within multilingual societies. Another aspect is the extent to which 
the claims are related to significant levels of collective and sustained 
population mobilisation over time. And finally, do these rights claims 
represent an enhancement of demoeratic practice involving broader 
political participation, or do they create guestionable democratic grid- 
locks? We need to understand who is making linguistic claims in the 
public domain, whether they are “conventional? or “unconventional 
political or social actors, of an individual or a collective nature, and 
we also need to understand the interactions and conflict lines these 
actors establish regarding the definition and expression of their claims 
(Koopmans and Statham 1999). 
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Language, related to its instrumental and expressive dimensions, is 
a key component of political rights in a double sense. First, linguis- 
tic rights largely enable the exercise of other citizenship rights due to 
the ubiguity of language in all dimensions of collective life. Second, 
these rights strongly facilitate the configuration of a shared sense of 
community, since social cohesion is not possible in a community that 
cannot speak fluently. However, as already said, claims on linguistic 
rights cannot be easily disentangled. This is because claims based on 
purely instrumental reasoning, and based only on the argument of ef- 
ficient communication, cannot avoid an implicit consideration about 
the relevant community to which such claims supposedly apply. Fur- 
thermore, claims that may be motivated by identity concerns cannot 
detract from the facts about the distribution of existing linguistic ca- 
pacities in the community, if they aim to be convincing enough. In 
fact, because most claims are aimed at motivating most of the com- 
munity, they combine both dimensions in a complex way to exploit 
their potential for mobilising a concerned population and to create a 
significant effect on linguistic policies. 

Thus, we expect claims on linguistic rights to be a mixture of ex- 
pressive and instrumental perceptions, beliefs and expected solutions, 
and to be based on demands for activating the rights of individuals on 
language practice in the public sphere. Rather than examining such 
claims and specifying their fundamental constituents, we develop 
an analytical strategy aimed at understanding how and under what 
conditions existing claims can create, sustain or exacerbate political 
conflicts about linguistic regulations, and under what conditions such 
claims can foster democratic participation and facilitate wider delib- 
erations on the applicable policy. In this book, we plan to explore, 
among other possible factors, the channels of claims diffusion —i.e. the 
precise substance of the linguistic rights claims — and the contextual 
configuration of societies in which such claims emerge. We also plan 
to determine the extent to which such factors provoke lesser or greater 
political conflict, and how they contribute to the articulation of the 
policy process related to linguistic policy-making. To this purpose, 
we explore and compare several cases of political linguistic conflict in 
those Spanish regions with bilingual populations, particularly regions 
where multiple linguistic claims were formulated in previous years. 

Most often, linguistic diversity is acknowledged as a sign of cultural 
mixing, as a challenge for identity-building processes and as a source 
of tension between individual and collective cultural rights. However, 
it has been argued that public multilingualism, including languages of 
linguistic minorities, can also facilitate wider social inclusion, because 
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multilingualism provides a greater capacity for intercultural dialogue 
and a better connection to the global context (May 2014, Kraus 2012). 
These contested arguments define the context in which most linguis- 
tic rights claims are formulated and asserted, making the regulatory 
governance of multilingualism a particularly complex process. Such 
claims represent a very sensitive category of political claims as they 
can evolve into political conflicts of great intensity and strong polar- 
isation to such an extent that, on occasions, they may be difficult to 
resolve through conventional democratic procedures. In this sense, 
this is an issue of particular policy relevance, and one which reguires 
interdisciplinary approaches and accurate academic debates. 


Note 


1 On the politics of linguistic recognition and the problem of unegual recog- 
nition, see Kraus (2018). 
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Overlapping linguistic diversity in Spain 


This book examines the Spanish case, as it presents a broad variety 
of language combinations that allow us to observe the emergence of 
multiple linguistic rights claims over the years, many of which show 
significant potential for nurturing linguistic conflicts with complex 
and uncertain resolutions. The language particularities of Spain and 
how linguistic policies have been developed in recent democratic times 
make Spain a very special case to study. Aspects of this study include: 
the conditions that may generate relevant difficulties for managing 
multilingual communities, policy disputes about linguistic planning 
that could emerge around, and even for, state-building and the territo- 
rial articulation of the country's political institutions. 

There are not many more languages in Spain compared to other Eu- 
ropean countries. Yet, what makes the case special is the large num- 
ber of speakers of these languages — when compared to other minority 
languages in Europe — and the absence of other countries where these 
languages are dominant (Ramallo 2018). The bilingual territories in 
Spain include Catalonia, the Balearic Islands and Valencia (with dif- 
ferent Catalan varieties), the Basgue Country and Navarra (Basgue) 
and Galicia (Galician). Although there are four official languages in 
Spain, only Castilian is official throughout the country. In addition, 
there is also the case of the Asturian language (Bable), which is recog- 
nised and supported by the regional government, but is not considered 
a co-official language in the Asturias region. In addition, these lan- 
guages are also spoken in some other small parts of the country that are 
largely monolingual, in many cases without enjoying significant protec- 
tion (Lois-Gonzalez et al. 2020). Ramallo (2018) assesses the sociolin- 
guistic status for each case, including also some other small minority 
languages communities, finding many deficient or negligible cases. 
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As such, the configuration of Spanish linguistic communtties, terri- 
tories and politics conforms closely with a natural experiment. Given 
the significant number of cases in Spain, this configuration enables the 
discussion of variations in the emergence of political linguistic conflicts, 
each one displaying its particular characteristics within the same insti- 
tutional and policy frameworks, i.e. the Spanish state and the EU. The 
Spanish multilingual context can be characterised by a monolingual cen- 
tre and a bilingual periphery of regions, each with their “own language” 
that coexists with Castilian. If we consider only citizens with a mother 
tongue other than Castilian, the various linguistic communities in Spain 
account for more than 20Yo of its population, if we take into account only 
co-official languages (Lois-Gonzalez et al. 2020). When we ponder those 
Spanish citizens who speak any co-official language, however, including 
those whose mother tongue is Castilian, they account for more than 30y6 
of the entire Spanish population. 

We describe this situation as a Tinguistic labyrinth' in the sense that 
language configurations are not homogeneous across territories. Addi- 
tionally, local situations vary largely within each multilingual commu- 
nity. Thiscomplicates linguistic policy initiatives in the different bilingual 
territories and opens up many opportunities for the emergence of lin- 
guistic rights claims. As we will see later in more detail (see Table 3.3), 
there are different percentages of non-Castilian mother tongue individu- 
als across the Spanish bilingual territories, and there are also significant 
variations in the percentage of bilingual population within each of these 
territories (Burgueno 1997). There are also small linguistic minorities in 
largely dominant, monolingual (Castilian) regions that enjoy dissimilar 
levels of protection and public recognition. In some cases, these minor- 
ities use languages that are co-official in adjacent regions, for instance, 
Catalan in the Aragon territories adjacent to Catalonia, or Galician in 
Castilla-Le6on and in Asturian territories close to Galicia. 

Furthermore, during the 2000s, Spain received several million mi- 
grants from different countries of the world, thus enriching the lin- 
guistic diversity of the country. This increased diversity represented 
a challenge for existing linguistic policies and legal frameworks in bi- 
lingual territories because it complicated most of the strategies estab- 
lished in the previous years. Finally, it is important to remember that 
in recent decades, the push for globalisation and the surge of English 
as a global lingua franca added pressure on citizens all over Spain to 
acguire a second language (in the monolingual regions) and a third 
language (in the bilingual regions), making it even more difficult to 
keep the fragile eguilibriums in place within and across regions, and 
thus opening the door to new linguistic claims. 
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Though recognised in the Spanish Constitution (1978), the manage- 
ment of linguistic diversity in the different regions where a significant 
part of the population is bilingual, and where many do not have Cas- 
tilian as their mother tongue, has not been exempt from controversy. 
The formulation of linguistic policies has remained a contested topic 
since the democratic restoration in Spain. Linguistic policy initiatives 
in support of local languages often created tensions in the country, not 
only at the national and regional levels, but also within the regional 
arena itself. Despite these circumstances, the nature of linguistic con- 
ficts and their political underpinnings have not created continuous 
controversies. For guite extended periods, the sensitivity to conflict 
and the incidence of linguistic rights claims were relatively low in 
most regions. Linguistic policies established since democratisation for 
managing the diversity of languages at multiple levels triggered rights 
claims, although these did not always result in major linguistic con- 
Aicts. This raises one of the main guestions that this book addresses: 
Under what conditions do linguistic rights claims emerge, and when, 
conseguently, do significant linguistic political conflicts arise? 

Most of the linguistic conflicts in Spain occur where different linguis- 
tic communities overlap, and most of the time they happen within the 
same territories. This is a key factor not only for understanding the na- 
ture of the tensions occurring in the country, but also for making sense 
of the reasons why relatively peaceful periods of eguilibrium are guite 
common, despite the potential for conflict still being present. Before de- 
tailing the main sociolinguistic characteristics of the bilingual territo- 
ries in Spain, and focusing on the diversity of situations they comprise, 
we will summarise the current linguistic communities in Spain. 

First, we look at the overall presence of Castilian in Spain, which 
also shows a powerful international outreach, as evidenced by its pre- 
dominance in Latin America and being the second most spoken lan- 
guage of the United States. Castilian has a powerful but undefined 
status in Spain: a lingua franca for some of the population, a linguistic 
community for most and a “nation-state” language in many respects. 
Overall, there is no consensus on the role of Castilian that all linguistic 
communities in Spain would accept without hesitation. In fact, whereas 
the national government's policies favour the status guo — where Cas- 
tilian remains the dominant language — or if the national government 
develops policies to expand Castilian across the world (Del Valle 
2007), there is no explicit policy on linguistic issues regarding the use 
of Castilian in a multilingual context such as Spain. Similarly, there is 
no explicit policy for regulating how the four official languages should 
be employed for any purposes beyond the territories where bilingual 
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populations are based (Vilarrubias 2019). In this sense, the linguistic 
rights of the Spanish bilingual population remain highly asymmet- 
rical, with no safeguards for their mother tongue when they move to 
other territories within Spain. 

Second, as we pointed out before, there are several sub-national 
linguistic communities” which are not always a majority in their own 
regions, and, even as a combined group, they are a minority in respect 
of Castilian. In almost all these cases, such linguistic communities call 
for recognition, linguistic rights and guarantees, including affirma- 
tive action. Affirmative linguistic policies have been established by re- 
gional governments — called “autonomous communities' — to reinforce 
their practice and to strengthen their own identities, as well as a way 
to deal with historical grievances on language practice in the public 
sphere. Inso doing, they have relied on asymmetric policy instruments 
in many areas to support their co-official languages and thus assure 
and expand their use vis-a-vis Castilian. The linguistic preferences of 
the population in each territory, as expressed in regular democratic 
contests, usually have a strong influence on the intensity in which these 
policies are implemented, thus shaping how policy capabilities would 
be activated in the short term. This reveals how several sub-national 
governments in Spain face the challenge of addressing various linguis- 
tic communities and their claims. 

Finally, a third layer in the complex structure of Spanish linguistic 
communities is that of migrant communities, which include “internal 
migrants, EU migrants and third-country nationals. The number of 
migrants all over Spain has expanded enormously during the last dec- 
ades, and migrants have thus come to share spaces with most of the 
existing linguistic communities, while to some extent also reshaping 
Spain's sociolinguistic context. This third type of community reguires 
a different set of policies, whose implementation often lies in the hands 
of national and sub-national or even local governments, and which 
needs to be sensitive to multiculturalism and ethnic diversity, includ- 
ing, but also going beyond, linguistic issues. 

Our empirical analysis of linguistic rights claims delves into the four 
Spanish regions of this study — Catalonia, the Balearic Islands, the 
Basgue Country and Galicia — each of which displays very different 
characteristics regarding its sociolinguistic situation. For this reason, 
we first detail the main characteristics in terms of overlapping linguis- 
tic communities in each of the regions. Whereas regional languages 
have always been present in Spain — some linguistic policies to pro- 
mote them had already emerged in the 1930s, and even before — these 
policies were repressed during Franco's dictatorship (1939-1975). 
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This severe proscription fundamentally affected the public sphere, 
where Castilian was contemplated as the only Spanish language. Re- 
gional languages were thus mainly used at home and in family circles. 
Generally, this single-language policy backfired, as it “triggered great 
linguistic and cultural awareness and a popular desire to recoup these 
languages and their cultures' and many cultural, political and social 
manifestations resulted (Lasagabaster 2011, 111), although its impact 
varied across regions. Unfortunately, our empirical analysis does not 
include the cases of Navarra and Valencia. These are two interest- 
ing cases, as part of their territories have a monolingual population 
(Castilian), while another part is bilingual. This situation, parallel in 
both cases, has created particular regulatory situations within the re- 
gions, prone to trigger linguistic conflicts that would reguire closer 
scrutiny. Yet, we opted to exclude them from our research design to 
have more similar cases to compare. 

Thus, regarding the language used in schools — for many centuries 
schooling was in Castilian and restricted to a minority — the Galician 
population, for example, was almost completely monolingual, which 
triggered a hierarchical relationship between the two languages 
(Williamson and Williamson 1984). In the case of Catalonia, Catalan 
was already standardised at the beginning of the 20th century, and 
during the dictatorship, Catalan was the vehicular language at the 
Escola Catalana, which comprised a network of cooperative schools. 
In a similar vein, in the 1960s, Basgue was used in schools in the 
so-called ikastolak — schools for students whose mother tongue was 
Basgue. 

With the restoration of democracy, and through the enactment of 
the Spanish Constitution in 1978, the regional languages of Basgue, 
Catalan and Galician became formally and legally recognised, and 
were thus subject to a major revitalisation and normalisation process. 
The 1978 Constitution acknowledged Castilian as the official language, 
and the three regional languages became co-official languages, in ac- 
cordance with their respective Statute of Autonomy.! Additionally, the 
Spanish Constitution established the framework for a decentralised 
territorial model which relied on the devolution of particular admin- 
istrative and legislative competencies in several domains, including 
responsibilities for linguistic policy, to those regions with their own 
language. Spain comprises 17 autonomous communities. Six of these 
currently have two official languages: their own language — Basgue, 
Catalan or Galician — and Castilian. These communities include the 
Basgue Country and Navarre for Basgue, Catalonia, the Balearic 
Islands and the Valencian Community for Catalan (also named “Va- 
lencia”), and, finally, Galicia. Taken as a whole, about 400 of the 
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Spanish population lives in territories with their own language and 
their own law-making competencies in this policy area. 

Although the Constitution of 1978 includes some provisions related 
to language (Article 3, 20.3, 148.1.17, and the final provision), there 
is neither any specific mention of which languages should be recog- 
nised nor of the linguistic model that should be enhanced in the public 
sphere at the sub-national level nor under what criteria (see Tables 3.1 
and 3.2.). This is an important issue because such a lack of definition 
allows alot of room for language rights claims, as we will see in the next 
chapter. Actually, the definition of linguistic rights is indirectly artic- 
ulated through the recognition of a regime of official and co-official 
status of Castilian and the autonomous communities' own languages, 
respectively (Article 3). This recognition is combined with the recogni- 
tion of fundamental rights which have a strong linguistic content, such 
as the right to education (Article 27) (Milian i Massana 1984, 1994). 
This implies that the incorporation of both languages within the 
sub-national institutional sphere (education, administration and me- 
dia) through specific linguistic policy strategies should be guaranteed 
under conditions of non-discrimination (Article 14). Although the EU 


Table 3.1 Legal framework for linguistic policies: EU and Spanish levels 








EU level 

Lisbon Treaty — Art.165 Respect of linguistic diversity and promotion 
(2007) of languages of Member States 

Secondary Decision of the European Parliament and of the 
European Council of the European Union of 17 July 2000 on the 
legislation “European Year of Languages 2001 


Council of the European Union Resolution of 
21 November 2008 on a “European strategy for 
multilingualism” 

European Parliament Resolution of 24 March 2009 on 
“Muttilingualism: An Asset for Europe and a Shared 
Commitment' 





Spanish level 





Spanish Constitution (1978) 


Preamble Protection of all Spanish languages 





Art. 3 Castilian is the official language of Spain 
Co-official status of other Spanish languages 
Respect and protection of Spanish linguistic 
diversity 


Source: Own elaboration. 
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Table 3.2 Legal framework for linguistic policies: Sub-national levels 





Catalonia 
Statute of Art. 6 Preferential use of Catalan (declared 
Autonomy unconstitutional by the sentence of the 
of Catalonia Constitutional Court 31/2010 of 28 June) 
(1979, 2006) Co-official status 
Cap. HI: Principle of non-discrimination on grounds of 
Linguistic language (art.32) 
rights and Right to linguistic option in the public space 
obligations (art. 33 and 34) 
Catalan as vehicular language in education 
(art.35) 
Art. 143: Own — Competency on Catalan 
language 





Linguistic Normalization Law of Catalonia (1983) 





Balearic Islands 





Statute of Preamble Catalan language as component of the national 
Autonomy of identity 
the Balearic 
Islands (1983, 
2007) 





Art.4 Theown Co-official status 
language (La Linguistic right as the right to know and use 
lenguapropia”y — Catalan 





Linguistic Normalization Law of the Balearic Islands (1986) 





Basgue Country 





Statute of Art. 6 Linguistic right as the right to know and use both 
Autonomy of Euskara and Castilian 
the Basgue Co-official status: The use and knowledge of 
Country both languages shall be guaranteed 
(1979) Principle of non-discrimination 





Linguistic Normalization Law on the use of the Euskara (1982) 





Galicia 

Statute of Art. 5 Galician is defined as the own language of Galicia 
Autonomy Co-official status of Galician 
of Galicia Linguistic right as the right to know and use both 
(1981, 2002) Castilian and Galician 


Galician shall be promoted in the public space 
Principle of non-diserimination on grounds of 
language 





Cap. II Galician knowledge is counted as merit in civil 
service examinations 





Linguistic Normalization Law of Galicia (1983) 


Source: Own elaboration. 
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framework provides some legal protection for language diversity in the 
Lisbon Treaty (Article 165), the existing secondary legislation is not 
of enough clarity to cope with complex cases of overlapping linguistic 
communities, as is the case of many territories in Spain. 

In any case, based on both the national and EU frameworks, it appears 
that in practice the “how' guestion is not very well defined and is thus left 
open to interpretation. This is a gap that has the potential of becoming 
a core component of the linguistic political conflicts addressed here. We 
will discuss the guestion regarding the EU further in the sixth chapter, 
when we analyse the European institutions and their roles in language 
policy processes and conseguent political conflicts in Spain during recent 
decades. Putting aside the European level for the time being, it seems, 
however, that the lack of a consensual normative approach in the linguis- 
tic model at the Spanish level has led to an alternation of legal considera- 
tions regarding language policy practices. This situation is contingent on 
the position of the ruling party and is interpreted according to the legal 
framework and the sociolinguistic context of each bilingual territory. 

Both the statutes of autonomy and the linguistic normalisation laws 
passed by regional governments make up the sub-national frame- 
work that regulates the linguistic guestion in the regions under study 
in this book. In this respect, the statutes of autonomy of Catalonia, 
the Balearic Islands, the Basgue Country and Galicia share four key 
characteristics. First, the statutes have been approved by the Spanish 
parliament and are recognised as national laws. Second, they recog- 
nise their own language as being distinct from, and co-official with, 
Castilian. Third, linguistic rights are defined in terms of the right “to 
know and use' both languages. Finally, all the statutes introduce the 
principle of non-discrimination on grounds of language. After the re- 
gional statutes of autonomy were ratified, parliaments in the bilingual 
regions approved their own linguistic normalisation laws. They also 
framed the management of language within the institutional space and 
regulated their respective linguistic policies at the regional level based 
on the Spanish Constitution and their respective statutes of autonomy. 
These legal texts addressed the use of Castilian and the regions' own 
languages in public education, administration and media, involving, 
in practice, different degrees of bilingualism depending on the type of 
linguistic model and the sociolinguistic situation in each region. 

Moving from the legal framework to the actual use of language in each 
territory, some figures on sociolinguistic uses might help to unravel the 
complexity in the four regions under study in this book. First, it is worth 
mentioning the lack of homogeneous data in relation to the sociolinguis- 
tic uses of the different co-official languages in Spain. Data are mainly 
collected and analysed, without overall coordination, at the regional 
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level. Hence, there are important differences in terms of the dimensions 
and categories used within each region. The absence of a general frame- 
work for managing language policy is also visible at this practical level. 
Available data, however, indicate that in Catalonia, and also in the 
Balearic Islands, language skills for the local language have remained 
guite stable over the last decades, reaching a large proportion of the 
population (Tables 3.3 and 3.4). Such stability in the use of the language 
probably relates to linguistic policies implemented since the transition 
to democracy, but is also facilitated due to the fact that Catalan was al- 
ready standardised in this region in the early years of the 20th century. 
The situation is different in Galicia, however, where these numbers 
have been going down (Table 3.5). Whereas this can certainly be related 
to the language education model in the Catalan bilingual regions after 
the restoration of democracy (though with more disparity in Valencia), 
when it comes to the use of Catalan, figures show that the presence of 
Catalan is much more freguent in public areas, precisely where lan- 
guage use is more closely regulated and is therefore more guaranteed. 
Second, it is important to consider that many Spanish cases of bi- 
lingualism are among the most “wide-ranging”, at least in Western de- 
mocracies, in terms of the number of people able to speak the two 
languages that predominate in their multilingual society. Elvira Riera 
has examined these language distributions in her book Why Languages 
Matter to People (2016), and found that of 96 societies (nation-states or 


Table 3.3 Sociolinguistic context in Catalonia 


Language Understand Speak Read Write Catalan 








capabilities Catalan Catalan Catalan 

2003 96.5Yo 81.6Y9 89.0o 58.8Yo 

2008 94.60 78.3 Yo 81.70 61.1Y0 

2013  94.3Yo 80.49 82.49 60.40 

2018 94.4Yo 81.2Y0 85.5Yo 65.3 Yo 

Language Catalan Catalan and Castilian Other languages 
usage Castilian and other 
combinations 

2003 46.040 4.TYo 47.2Yo 0.69 

2008 35.640 12.040 45.99 6.5Y0 

2013  36.3Yo 6.8Y0 50.7Y0 5.9Y0 

2018 36.1Y0 T.A Y0 48.6Y0 9.50 


Source: Institut d'Estadistica de Catalunya, Survey on Language Uses of the Popu- 
lation, several years. Data for 15 years old and older population living in Catalonia. 
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Table 3.4 Sociolinguistic context in the Balearic Islands 


Language Understand Speak Read Write Catalan 








capabilities Catalan Catalan Catalan 

2004 93.1Y0 74.60 79.640 46.90 

2010 85.0Yo 63.49 70.8 Yo 47.90 

2014 96.8Yo 80.59 83.5Yo 61.90 

Language Catalan Catalan and Castilian Other languages 
usage Castilian and other 
combinations 

2004 45.040 5.3Yo 46.1Yo 3.640 

2010 36.1Yo 6.2Y0 45.99 11.90 

2014 36.8Yo 10.3Yo 49.9 Yo 2.9Yo 


Source: Greslb, 2017, Ibestat 2010: data for 16 years old and older population living 
in the Balearic Islands. In 2010 language usage refers to the guestion about which lan- 
guage is considered an own language. Surveys from 2004 and 2014 follow the same 
methodology, while the 2010 survey follows different criteria. 


Table 3.5 Sociolinguistic context in Galicia 





Language A lot Pretty much Hardly Not at all 
capabilities 
(Understand / 2003 8149 167Yo 16Y0122Yo- 3Y019Yo 0.240 1 2Yo 


Speak) 2008 66Y0154Yo 29Y0135Y0 5Yo1 8Yo 140 1 3Y0 
2013 700157Yo 26Y01 3040 4Yo 1 1040 1Y0 1 3Y0 
2018 7201 58Yo 23Yo1 30Y0 4Yo 19Y0 140 1 3Y0 


Freguency of Always in — More More Alwaysin — Others 


use Galician Galician Castilian Castilian 
than than 


Castilian Galician 





2003 43.00 18.29 18.70 19.60 0.50 
2008 30.0o 26.4Yo 22.40 20.10 1.19 
2013 31.89 20.1/0 22.02 26.00 1.29 
2018 30.3Yo 21.6Y0 23.1Yo 24.2Y0 0.80 


Source: Instituto Galego de Estadistica, Cofiocemento e uso do galego, several years, data 
for 15 years old or older population living in Galicia. 


regions in Europe, but also including Canada, the United States and 
Russia) only 11 had more than 75y0 of their population as functional 
bilinguals. Furthermore, she also found that both languages had more 
than 40vo of the population being mother-tongue speakers in 16 of the 
cases examined. When we cross both distributions, we observe that 
only five cases are fully bilingual societies that combine extended 
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bilingualism and a fairly clear dualisation of the population in respect 
of their mother tongue (Andorra, Aosta Valley, Luxemburg, Balearic 
Islands and Catalonia). Moreover, cases like Valencia or Galicia re- 
main close to this extreme configuration. The Basgue Country, how- 
ever, presents a different configuration, which is guite similar to the 
Ouebec region in Canada, where less than 500 of the population is 
bilingual. As in both cases, there is a clear majority of the population 
with the first mother tongue while the second mother-tongue language 
remains below 25y0. As we will see in later chapters, these configura- 
tions are relevant for understanding not only the differences in lin- 
guistic policies across regions but also the type of linguistic claims and 
potential conflicts that may emerge in each case. 

In the case of Catalonia, Table 3.3 shows that the distribution of lan- 
guage competencies remained very stable between 2003 and 2018, with 
an almost total capacity to understand Catalan for the entire popula- 
tion and very high levels of speaking and reading Catalan (over 80”o), 
while writing capacities have improved slightly. The use of the Catalan 
language, however, does not correspond to the same figures: its regu- 
lar use remains limited to about 360 of the population, whereas the 
use of Castilian varies between 45yo and 500 for the entire period. 
Mixed language use is unusual, although about 7vo of the population 
say they usually use both languages, Catalan and Castilian. What 
emerges from the most recent survey (2018) is an increase to almost 
10”o of the population using other languages. 

Knowledge of Catalan in the Balearic Islands shows percentages 
slightly below those of Catalonia, although we cannot compare sur- 
veys for the same years (see Table 3.4). This translates into the fact that 
since the late 2000s, about 36”/o of the population living in the Balearic 
Islands autonomous community usually speaks Catalan — a very sim- 
ilar percentage to Catalonia — while the percentage of Castilian users 
in both regions is also very similar, just less than 50”o. Likewise, the 
number of people who can hardly speak Catalan in the Balearic Is- 
lands was less than 2040 in 2014: very similar to the Catalan figure of 
about 19”6 in 2018. With some small differences, the available data 
illustrate that the patterns are guite similar, and there were no major 
changes in existing percentages over the last two decades or so, with 
maybe only parallel increases in the percentage of people capable of 
reading and writing in Catalan. 

At the beginning of the 20th century more than 90x6 of the popu- 
lation spoke only Galician in this autonomous community (Loredo 
Gutierrez et al. 2007). After the restoration of democracy, and despite 
the implementation of Linguistic Normalisation Laws, the number 
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of people who could understand, speak, read and write Galician de- 
clined until the 1990s. This trend, however, changed in the following 
decades. Among the population over 15 years old, the percentage of 
those who can speak little or no Galician has remained guite stable 
during the last two decades (Table 3.5). Data on the freguency of use 
have remained guite similar for the last 15 years, while the capability 
of understanding and speaking Galician appears to have increased 
slightly during the same period. However, where Galician is more in- 
tensely used, and when it comes to its usage, the family remains the 
main locus for learning the language. While the presence of the lan- 
guage is also guaranteed in the public space, i.e. in public administra- 
tion, Castilian is more widely used in Galicia as a language for public 
communication and private business activities (Regueira et al., 2013). 

Finally, the sociolinguistic context of the Basgue Country shows 
that the percentage of people who use Euskara more than Castilian 
has increased in recent years. It should be acknowledged that the soci- 
olinguistic context in the Basgue Country is more complex than other 
bilingual regions, given the difficulties of learning Euskara compared 
with learning the different romance languages (Fernandez-Ulloa 
2005). The surge in the number of “bilingual people in the Basgue 
Country can certainly be the result of the bilingual education system 
(Huguet et al. 2008). Progress in bilingualism in the Basgue Country 
has been slow but continuous. During the 1990s, almost 60x of the 
population did not speak or understand Euskara (Table 3.6). Yet this 
has changed during the last decades, with the increase in the num- 
ber of bilingual and passive bilinguals in most recent years, who now 
stand at more than 506 of the population. 


A view on language policies in Spain 


Given the complexities triggered by these multilevel and multilingual 
configurations, it is not surprising that the policy and the politics of 
language in Spain have been the focus across a wide range of the lit- 
erature since the mid-1980s (inter alia, Lagarde 2009, Cagiao y Conde 
and Jimt€nez-Salcedo 2015, Doppelbauer and Cichon 2018). Yet the 
literature has fundamentally focused on the regions where Castilian 
coexists with a co-official language. For decades, no Spanish-wide 
language policy was formulated, at least not formally. This explains 
why most scholars attempted to frame and analyse the sub-national 
cases from different perspectives while also assessing their potential 
for linguistic conflicts within the wider processes of nation-building, 
national minorities” cultural claims and the emergence of linguistic 
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Table 3.6 Sociolinguistic context in the Basgue Country 








Language Bilingual Passive Only 
capabilities bilingual Castilian 
1991 24.1Yo 8.50 67.40 
1996 25.3Y0 16.30 58.5Y0 
2001 29.40 11.49 59.2Y9 
2006 30.1Y0 18.3Y0 51.540 
2011 32.00 17.2Y0 50.8Y0 
2016 33.99 19.10 47.0Y0 
Freguency of Alwaysin — Less Both More 
use Castilian! — Euskara Euskara Euskara 
French than and than 
Castilian! Castilian! Castilianl/ 
French French French 
2006 70.40 11.00 6.1Y0 12.5Y9 
2011 70.80 8.10 6.20 9.90 
2016 69.00 9.2Yo 6.20 10.30 


Source: Eustat, Encuestas Sociolingiiisticas, several years. Data for 16 years old and 
older living in the Basgue Country Passive bilinguals refers to those that understand, 
but do not speak a language. 


nationalism (Beswick 2007). The literature on linguistic planning 
in Spanish bilingual territories, taken as a set of policy actions (Ar- 
gelaguet 1998: Hoffmann 2000), its design, implementation and subse- 
guent role in the management of linguistic rights claims, is abundant 
(Wright 2016). Within this framework, studies have examined the goals 
and outcomes of the linguistic policies and instruments implemented 
in recent decades. These studies have always been in the context of 
the territorial location of these policies and instruments within the 
country (see, for example, Boyer and Lagarde 2002 or Lagarde 2009). 

It is also important, however, to mention the strong asymmetry be- 
tween the studies in the case of Catalonia and those studies on the 
Basgue Country, Galicia and the Balearic Islands. The number of 
studies on Catalan linguistic policy is much larger compared with 
the number of studies on the other bilingual regions, and this limits 
our assessment of policy implementation and policy change in a more 
comprehensive manner. Furthermore, to our knowledge, comparative 
analyses of how different regional governments in Spain deal with 
linguistic conflicts are not very common (however, see Bastardas and 
Boix 1994: Keating 1998: Wright 2016). Still, the comparative analysis 
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of linguistic policies in Spain demands further scrutiny for two rea- 
sons. First, due to the relevance of the language issue for Spanish 
society and politics. Second, because Spain stands as an exceptional 
case of an advanced society within Europe that deals with a complex, 
multilevel and multilingual configuration that has implications for 
both the creation of communitarian identities and the management 
of communicative instruments. Moreover, the country has been ac- 
knowledged as “one of the oldest economically developed multilingual 
states in the world” (Hoffmann 2000: 49). 

Most of the discussions which focus on the dual character of the 
Spanish linguistic policy model have provided descriptive and inter- 
pretive views of the status of the linguistic communities coexisting in 
Spain. This dual model reflects a tension between monolingual posi- 
tions based on liberal, Hispano-centric perspectives on the one hand, 
and multilingual positions developed at the periphery and based on 
the protection of linguistic diversity, on the other (see, inter alia, Bar- 
rera Gonzalez 2004: Pla Boix 2010: Cagiao y Conde 2015). This dual 
monolingual and plurilingual structure of the Spanish language poli- 
cies, both at its core and its periphery respectively, finds expression in 
two elements. 

The first element is the dominance of a monolingual policy model 
in the regions of the core, where the language in the private and public 
spheres is the same, and no explicit language policy actions are ar- 
ticulated and implemented. Whereas the implicit monolingual policy 
model, which is not often openly formulated, elevates the common 
national language to a uniguely prominent position, other models 
attempt to expand or bring in a second language, albeit in different 
ways. The positions of the Spanish government on language policy 
have not experienced major developments since the times of demo- 
cratic transition, more than four decades ago. These government posi- 
tions have been the continuous support of the status guo of Castilian's 
undisputed prominence, without considering any element of a lan- 
guage neutrality policy (Cagiao y Conde 2015) and have been largely 
backed by the most relevant Spanish Courts (Milian i Massana 2016). 
For example, some positions, mainly from the judiciary, emerged in 
the 2010s to “shield' monolingual functionaries in all Spanish terri- 
tories, and reguests by regional governments for these personnel to 
use a co-official language when working in the corresponding regions 
were largely refused (Branchadell and Kraus 2919: 426—432). However, 
some modest, progressive attempts have emerged that recognise and 
support co-official languages at the central level, although these at- 
tempts have been largely uncoordinated (Vilarrubias 2019). 
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The second element refers to the emergence of different policy mod- 
els to deal with and to nurture bilingual societies in the peripheral 
regions. The bilingual models imply that more than one language may 
beused as the vehicular language by the population, and in the public 
domain each citizen can choose which language to use. In most cases, 
however, the language policy implemented at the regional level aims 
to provide full recognition to the second, “own' territorial language. 
As we will discuss later, these models include not only the option of 
the immersion of the whole population in the co-official language, but 
also the option to keep the co-official language available as a choice 
for the whole population (e.g. having Castilian as the de facto, shared 
language), with many adjustments and conciliatory instruments being 
implemented in most cases. Variations of the immersion model cater 
for the speakers of a sub-national language and aim to expand the 
knowledge of local tongues, thus promoting a private—public sphere 
language switch for users of the common national language (Vila 
1995) as a strategy to compensate for its dominance. 

In formal terms, sub-national linguistic policy models are regulated 
by the region's own legislative framework of linguistic normalisation 
(see, inter alia, Siguan 1992: Etxebarria Arostegui 1995, Blas Arroyo 
1998, Herreras 2006, Turell 2007). Since the late 1990s, an increasing 
politicisation of language usage — in the context of globalisation and 
the growing influence of the EU -— contributed to raising policy ten- 
sions related to the linguistic policy models implemented by different 
regional governments. These tensions eventually led to adjustments 
and changes in the already established linguistic policy models.? In 
this sense, the Catalan case is particularly interesting as an example 
of redefining linguistic policy over the years. Below, we present some 
of these policy (re)orientations but without fully discussing the asso- 
ciated disputes and confrontations that these policies involved, as this 
will be examined in the next chapters. Actually, these policy changes 
are mainly related to citizens' linguistic rights (see Chapter 4), or to 
nationalist political strategies, from both the Catalan and the Spanish 
perspectives.” 

The idea of linguistic normalisation was introduced in Catalonia 
in the late 1970s, after the democratic transition. The approval of the 
Statute of Autonomy of Catalonia marked the beginning of the in- 
troduction of a language policy. During the 1980s, this language pol- 
icy was oriented to increase the public status of Catalan in the public 
sphere, but also to vigorously expand its learning and its practice in 
all sectors of Catalan society (Mari 2016). The Linguistic Normalisa- 
tion Law of Catalonia, enacted in 1983, provided the legal framework. 
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Education policy focused on the goal of achieving egual capacity in 
Catalan and Castilian at the end of obligatory schooling, thereby pro- 
gressively implementing a strategy of Catalan language “immersion' 
from the start of schooling. All in all, the primary strategy at that time 
was to reinvigorate and expand the usage of Catalan, and to prioritise 
its recognition in the public sector, under a general consensus framed 
in the context of the 1978 Constitution and the window of opportuni- 
ties opened to reinvigorate Spanish languages other than Castilian. 

However, after nearly 20 years, starting at the end of the 1990s, 
a policy shift occurred which was consolidated during the 2000s. The 
main strategy in the new policy shift, considering the growing multi- 
plicity of languages used in Catalonia in the context of globalisation, 
large migration influxes to Catalonia and strong economic interna- 
tionalisation, was to take into consideration a multilingual orienta- 
tion. The aim was to consolidate Catalan as an all-purpose language 
together with Castilian, but also to develop policies which would make 
a multilingual context in Catalonia sustainable, with a broad view re- 
garding citizens' linguistic rights. Neither purpose was fully accom- 
plished. On the one hand, no clearer legal protection was achieved 
to make Catalan an egual rights language eguivalent to Castilian in 
every way, and this created political confrontation. In addition, al- 
though public recognition in the political and social realms became 
guite consolidated, initiatives pursued in the economic and cultural 
realms (for example, labelling food products or introducing language 
guotas in cinema) showed mixed results. In fact, as mentioned before, 
during the 2000s and 2010s, the Catalan language capabilities of the 
population remained unchanged. Also, there was no major change in 
the usage of either Catalan or Castilian, especially when compared 
with the usage in the early 2000s (Table 3.3). On the other hand, at- 
tempts to promote multilingual policies during this period suffered 
from some shortcomings, despite a positive attitude towards newcom- 
ers” languages and efforts to improve English abilities at the primary 
and secondary education levels (Mari 2016, Branchadell and Kraus 
2019: Cetra 2019). 

A relevant point that we are missing in this initial discussion about 
the Spanish linguistic labyrinth refers to the oscillating levels of lin- 
guistic political conflicts experienced over the years, even in the ab- 
sence of explicit agreements about how to manage linguistic diversity 
in Spain as a whole. This book provides some arguments and ideas to 
explain this rather paradoxical situation. Even after some linguistic 
rights claims emerged in the 1980s, when policies boosting local lan- 
guages were introduced in bilingual regions, they neither raised strong 
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social protestations nor created a nationalistic divide in these regions. 
On the contrary, they were supported by most of the population and 
by the political parties, although with different levels of enthusiasm. 

This low-conflict situation could be explained by the hypothesis put 
forward by David Laitin and Carlota Sole (1986) when accounting for 
the acceptance of pro-Catalan linguistic policies among monolingual 
Spanish migrants living in Catalonia. They argue that immigrants 
suffered an internal dilemma: although their first preference was to 
keep using only Castilian, bilingual migrants (or their children) could 
obtain competitive advantages by being bilingual, and for this reason 
had an incentive to free-ride within the monolingual community. This 
option was reinforced by the political orientation of leftist parties and 
unions dominant at that time in favour of the Catalan identity, thus, 
for example, preventing any attempt at collective action against intro- 
ducing obligatory Catalan in the school (for a more ethnographically 
based analysis, see Woolard 1989). With different intensities and nu- 
ances, this argument could also be applied to other bilingual regions 
in Spain, where linguistic policies were introduced to favour their own 
languages, and so making sense of the relatively low level of conflict 
that followed the implementation of such policies. 

Their argument relies on an instrumental view of language accept- 
ance, that is, as long as the incentives are clear, and competitive ad- 
vantages in the labour market and in the social fabric are discernible 
enough, there is no need to adopt a new identity to agree to learn the 
local language. This does not prevent identity change, but we should 
not expect this asa main driver for such language acceptance. This was 
probably the case before the introduction of the broad pro-Catalan 
linguistic policies from the mid-1980s, when, as Woolard refers to, the 
acguisition of Catalan was considered "an implicit signal of a desire 
to be accepted eventually as a member of the Catalan group” (Wool- 
ard 1989, 133). Moreover, it is important to remember that policies 
aimed at promoting Catalan in the school and the public spheres in 
Catalonia faced some opposition during the 1980s (Garvia and Miley 
2013). This was not, however, a mass movement capable of articulating 
strong social protest against the newly introduced linguistic policy. It 
was, rather, a linguistic claim that emerged among some sectors of 
the cultural and economic elites who supported, and benefited from, 
the linguistic status guo where Castilian was the common language in 
Catalonia, and where Catalan was a minority language. 

Despite these developments and the relatively low incidence of lin- 
guistic rights claims — and the even lower incidence of political con- 
ficts during the 1980s related to such claims — linguistic claims appear 
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to be more salient in the later decades, especially from the 2000s. Lin- 
guistic claims increased, thus boosting their potential to result in se- 
rious political conflicts and strong social mobilisation. This opened 
a different period than the initial one we referred to before: already 
in the late 1990s, most linguistic policies at the regional level were al- 
ready in place and had been running for some time. Therefore, the 
goals initially set, which included stopping the decline of native (local) 
languages, had been achieved in most cases, or even reversed. The new 
linguistic strategies that started to be framed in the late 1990s emerged 
from a different political and sociolinguistic context: a fairly decentral- 
ised, but also stronger, central state. This was a situation that probably 
polarised identity-making policies from both sides, increasing the lan- 
guage capacities among the young population in the bilingual regions. 
This in turn transformed the competitive advantage of speaking the 
local language almost into a public good, thus reducing its utilitarian 
benefit. Furthermore, the effects of globalisation were more visible at 
this time, and concerns about learning English throughout the entire 
education system became stronger among the population. 

Not surprisingly under these new circumstances, linguistic rights 
claims raised during this period eventually created some relevant po- 
litical conflicts involving large social mobilisations. Our obyjective is to 
understand how these claims emerged, how they developed and why 
they activated their potential for encouraging and articulating linguis- 
tic political conflicts. To this purpose, the empirical chapters of this 
book (Chapters 4, 5 and 6) focus on the identification of claims, made 
in the public sphere by representatives of the linguistic communities, 
that coexist at the sub-national level regarding linguistic rights of cit- 
izens (i.e. increasing rights, and protecting existing rights and claims 
against discrimination). More specifically, our analysis delves into the 
policy and social dynamics that have emerged since 2005, just after 
the first decades of linguistic policies had triggered an expansion of 
the knowledge and the use of native languages in the bilingual regions 
of Spain. 

Thus, we look closely into the linguistic claims made in the period 
2005-2015 by different actors involved in linguistic conflicts. Our fo- 
cus is on the areas of public education, media and the public space. 
Examining information in the media, we document the claims and the 
disputes involving the different actors regarding these claims. Such 
information constitutes the empirical basis upon which we then pro- 
vide an assessment of the selected cases in Chapter 4. We expect to 
find variations across these cases regarding the extent to which differ- 
ent political and social actors were involved, the contents of the rights 
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claims and the conditions under which the claims either escalated or 
resulted in accommodation or claim reduction. The comparative anal- 
ysis in Chapter 5 discusses the circumstances of each case, while the 
extent to which these responses can be transferred to the EU level is 
assessed in Chapter 6. 


Notes 


1 Thestatutes of autonomy are the so-called “territorial constitutions' of the 
autonomous communities of Spain (Garcia Morales 2013). Whereas the 
first statutes of autonomy were adopted between 1979 and 1983, between 
2006 and 2011 a second generation of statutes was approved in out of the 
17 autonomous communities either to adopt a new statute or to partially 
reform the existing one. These included Catalonia (2006), Valencian Com- 
munity (2006), Balearic Islands (2007), Andalusia (2007), Aragon (2007), 
Castilla y Leon (2007), Navarra (2010) and Extremadura (2011). For fur- 
ther details, see https://www.mptfp.gob.es/portal/politica-territorial/ 
autonomica/Estatutos Autonomia.html, last accessed 13 April 2020. 

2 For example, see Regueira (2009) for the Galicia case. 

3 Fora review of such tensions over the decades, and their study from 
different angles, see Strubell (1999), Cetra (2019) and Garvia and Miley 
(2013). 
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4 Linguistic claims in Spain 


Education, public space 
signalisation and 
audio-visual media 


Spain comprises 17 autonomous communtities, six of which have two 
official languages: their own language and Castilian. These commu- 
nities include Catalonia, the Balearic Islands and the Valencian Com- 
munity (Catalan), the Basgue Country and Navarra (Basgue) and 
Galicia (Galician). As previously said, the Spanish multilingual con- 
text is marked by a dual structure made up of a monolingual centre 
and a bilingual periphery of regions. Such coexistence of their “own 
language” with Castilian has traditionally been a hotly contested issue 
in all cases. Within the “supervised freedom' established by the Span- 
ish Constitution (Pradilla Cardona 2007, 92), the distinct sub-national 
models for the linguistic policy management of the diverse communi- 
cation ecosystems have been fraught with tensions articulated in very 
divergent ways by actors who claimed the redefinition of the relative 
weights of each of the co-official languages. As argued before, these 
tensions and conflicts became especially visible after the start of the 
21st century. 


Methodological framework and case selection 


While the political and regulatory spheres have formed a key instru- 
mental framework that articulates the tensions between conflicting 
positions, the two spheres differ in terms of the stances of ruling gov- 
ernments: the sociolinguistic and political realities of each region, and 
the specificity of legal frameworks at sub-national level. Altogether, 
this makes Spain a relevant context to study language conflicts in re- 
lation to distinct policy models and sociological configurations. To 
capture this richness and variety, while at the same time keeping this 
study within convenient limits, our analysis focuses on four autono- 
mous communities (see Chapter 3). Within each of the four selected re- 
gions, we have identified two situations or episodes of conflict around 
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linguistic policy models that have been implemented in the public 
sphere. On investigating the current literature, as well as newspapers, 
periodicals and other media in search of empirical data, we found rel- 
evant claims concerning linguistic policies during the period under 
study: 2005-2015. Demands concerning linguistic policies in these 
four regions have been on the rise over the last decades, prompted 
by different social and political actors, many of whom have proposed 
challenges to currently existing linguistic policy models. 

Such claims and demands appear to be especially acute in three ar- 
cas that have traditionally constituted the main targets of linguistic 
normalisation policies: the use of language in educational institutions, 
in the public media (radio and TV) and in the public space (commer- 
cial and street signalisation). These were some of the most contested 
areas for the articulation of linguistic policy in most of Spanish bilin- 
gual territories. Based on this premise, we then proceeded to select 
specific cases (presented in Table 4.1) that would show variation in 
terms of the actors involved and the claims put forward. 

These cases allowed us to explore linguistic claims not only from the 
individual perspective but also those related to the struggles between 
distinct actors either to modify or to preserve linguistic policy models. 
Actually, we consider these cases and their claims because they are rel- 
evant in terms either of their complexity, length, diversity of actors or 
the variety of the political implications. However, the key criteria used 
in our selection of cases are complexity (the number of actors involved), 
visibility (in the media) and variety (in the scope of the claims). 

To clarify the political dilemmas emerging from these policy lan- 
guage fields within the selected communities, we focused on situa- 
tions of persistent conflict around the coexistence of Castilian with 
the co-official languages, and around the struggles to preserve or gain 
hegemonic positions. The analyses concentrate on the identification 
of actors, claims, and arguments, as well as the channels of the articu- 
lation of the conflicts. We aimed to identify claims that were made in 
the public sphere by actors representing any of the linguistic commu- 
nities at the sub-national level. These claims were formulated in terms 
of the linguistic rights of citizens which refer to any of the following 
dimensions: the increase of rights, the protection of existing rights and 
claims against discrimination. The linguistic rights conflicts included 
in the selected cases thus refer to proposed and attempted changes to 
the existing linguistic regulations, either by governments or by societal 
actors. The selected cases involve, among other features, a redefinition 
of the status of each of the co-official languages and the relevant insti- 
tutional domain. 
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Table 4.1 Selected cases 





Catalonia The Balearic The Basgue — Galicia 
Islands Country 
Education (1) Introduction (2) Decree of (3) Reform (4) Decree of 

of Castilian Integral foran Plurilingualism: 
as language Language immersion — implementation 
ofinstruction — Treatment: model in of a trilingual 
in the implementation — Basgue model (2010— 
Catalan of a trilingual (2005— 2015) 
model of model (2011— 2009) 
immersion 2015) 
(2006-2014) 

Media (5) Catalan and (6) Radio- (7) Basgue (8) Introduction of 
and Castilian in Television and programming 
public commercial Mallorca Castilian in English in 
space and traffic (RTVM) in traffic Galician Radio 

signs (2010— and the and street and Television 
2015) retransmission signs Corporation 
of channels of (2007-2014) — (CRTVG) 
the Catalan TV (2009-2011) 


(2011-2015) 


Source: Own elaboration. 


The cases in the study relate to the disagreements of language policy 
in the public sphere generated by regional governments or by societal 
actors about the linguistic models for public education, audio-visual 
media and public space signalisation. The cases emerged from the 
2005-2015 period and were concerned with the coexistence and rel- 
ative weight of the official languages — Castilian, Catalan, Basgue 
and Galician — but also non-official languages — i.e. English — in the 
school curricula, in public television and radio and in commercial and 
traffic signs. They occurred during legislatures VIII (2004-2008), IX 
(2008—2011) and X (2011-2016), under the governments of Jose Luis 
Rodriguez Zapatero (Spanish Socialist Workers' Party (PSOE)) until 
2011, and of Mariano Rajoy, leader of the People's Party (PP), the main 
conservative party at the national level. These governments represent 
two markedly divergent programmatic stances with respect to the 
decentralisation of competencies and the recognition of the plurina- 
tional character of Spain. The PP also governed the Balearic Islands 
and Galicia for extended periods after the restoration of democracy 
(3.e. after Franco). It shows low sensitivity to the guestion of national 
minorities and promotes a strong Hispano-centric discourse (Barrera 
Gonzalez 2004), according to which linguistic diversity should be 
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subject to the maintenance of the dominant character of Castilian. 
On the other hand, regional conservative parties, namely the federa- 
tion of Convergencia i Unio (CiU) and the Basgue Nationalist Party 
(EAJ-PNV), have ruled Catalonia and the Basgue Country respec- 
tively during most of the democratic period, and the defence of lan- 
guage, particularly in the Catalan case, has become a central element 
in their public policies. 

In each of the cases, to assure richness, relevance and comparabil- 
ity, we considered the following analytical dimensions: the scope of 
the claim and the resulting conflict, the diversity of the stances and the 
actors (both claimants and addressees), the formal and informal chan- 
nels that articulate the claim: the range of repertoires, the strategies 
and instruments employed across distinct geographical regions, and 
the political levels of the conflict. 

The analysis of the internal structure of each case allows us to iden- 
tify the contextual conditions and the actor-based drivers of the lin- 
guistic claims and the potential political conflict. On this basis, we 
then assess the similarities and differences between the various cases 
and across the analytical dimensions in Chapter 5. Both the internal 
analyses (within cases) and the external analyses (across cases) are 
intended to increase comprehensive scrutiny about how and to what 
extent linguistic claims in Spain have triggered escalating political 
conflicts, or, to the contrary, how and to what extent they have facil- 
itated the accommodation of its various linguistic communities into 
commensurate policy frameworks. Empirically, the study will build 
in-depth knowledge of the complex dynamiecs that are brought about 
by the multi-layered structure of citizenship. 

The salience of the cases we describe has been approximated by 
their representation in the written press at both the national and sub- 
national levels. The newspapers we examined have large readerships 
at the national level or in their respective autonomous community, but 
differ in their ideological lines.!' Stories have been identified by means 
of the search tools of the respective online archives and by employing a 
set of keywords from the existing literature. This thorough case selec- 
tion was to assure enough empirical material to build the narrative and 
the comparative analyses between policies and across communities. 
The outcome of the selection process was eight cases, which together 
illustrate the complexity and heterogeneity of these instances within 
the Spanish context in terms of linguistic claims, language models and 
relevant policy actors. 

We do not provide an analytical assessment of the policy solutions 
that were implemented to respond to the demands and the claims put 
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forward, that is to say the actual linguistic policy practices. That task 
is beyond our purpose, as we have limited ourselves to study the con- 
figuration of the identified rights claims and their potential for linguis- 
tic political conflict in particular contexts. Still, these rights claims 
and political conflicts must be understood within the specific social 
and legal frameworks at various levels — national, sub-national and re- 
gional (European level) — which offer a backdrop against which claims 
and conflicts are enacted. Additionally, from our perspective, these 
levels also determine the limits or boundaries of political confronta- 
tions and the policy responses provided, which, as we will show, vary 
across communities and between policy areas. 

Claims for and against specific linguistic policy models are based 
strongiy on perceptions about the sociolinguistic situation of co- 
existing linguistic communities in each region. As we have illustrated 
before, Catalonia, the Balearic Islands, the Basgue Country and Gali- 
cia show relevant similarities and differences in terms of the integra- 
tion of Castilian and their own languages into the public and private 
spheres. The revitalisation of their languages in the public space has 
been remarkable since the 1970s, particularly in Catalonia, but also, to 
a lesser extent, in the other three regions. In the last two decades, how- 
ever, levels of bilingualism have remained almost constant and guite 
similar for Catalonia, Balearic Islands and, to some extent, Galicia. 
The level of bilingualism in the Basgue Country remains below that 
of the other regions, although this region has increased its bilingual 
population percentage in recent years. Differences in the proportions 
of Castilian and the own language as languages of customary use are 
mainly related to the variation in Castilian-speaking migration flows 
across these regions (see Turell 2007). Moreover, respective political 
contexts also constitute an element of variance, with wide implications 
for the type of linguistic policy models promoted, thus also affecting 
the linguistic claims that are formulated. 


Linguistic claims in the field of education 


This section examines four cases where language claims have emerged 
and produced episodes of conflict — some of them very intense — around 
the linguistic policy model implemented in the area of education. We 
find that the field of education involves a complex array of language 
rights claims that are related to an intense degree of legal proceedings 
and social mobilisation. Thus, education policy can be depicted as a 
major area of political struggles and a particularly sensitive area of 
the Spanish periphery. At the periphery, competing positions in favour 
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of, or against, the strategies implemented by regional governments 
to promote the co-official language as a language of instruction in 
schools are articulated by a wide range of actors and through different 
arguments and channels. 


Catalan and Castilian as languages of instruction in the 
Catalan education system 


Since the beginning of the 21st century, the guestion of whether Cas- 
tilian should also be considered a vehicular language in the Catalan 
education system has become a major cause of conflict. The linguistic 
model established in the early 1980s for public and publicly supported 
schools was that all curricular subjects should be taught in Catalan, 
except Castilian Language and Spanish Literature. This model has 
been referred as a “conjunction model” and implies the use of Cata- 
lan as the vehicular language for the whole education system (Cetra 
2019). It is also known as the “linguistic immersion model, because 
all non-Catalan-mother-tongue children learn Catalan language by 
“immersion' at school, while Castilian is introduced later.? This sys- 
tem has been established progressively since the 1980s with the aim of 
making Catalan eguivalent to Castilian in Catalan society, and thus 
expanding bilingualism at all levels. 

The introduction of this system was broadly backed by almost all 
political forces in Catalonia when it was established in the 1980s. For 
many years, it relied on the broad support of political and social forces 
in the region. Also, as we mentioned in the previous chapter, for a 
long period it did not create a critical mass of opponents. However, 
some voices started complaining about this model already in the early 
1980s, arguing that it violated a constitutional right: that is, to be ed- 
ucated in one's own language. It was also viewed as unfair to Castil- 
ian native-speakers compared with Catalan native-speakers. Similar 
claims emerged occasionally during the 1980s and 1990s, articulated 
by small civil associations, although not by major political parties, 
all of which had a significant resonance in the Spanish-wide media. 
These claims against the Catalan language model for education were 
mainly based on the defence of citizens' individual rights, while also 
criticising the Catalan nationalist doctrine for inspiring such a specific 
linguistic model.” In general, and despite some tense public debates, 
until the mid-2000s such claims had guite a limited public impact, and 
no significant effect on voter behaviour. 

In the late 2000s, a new political party was formed in Catalonia: 
Ciudadanos. This party embraced these claims against the immersion” 
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of non-native-Catalan students, and raised the issue that such a model 
also negatively affected their academic performance. In the following 
years, the party rapidly found its electoral space in Catalan politics, 
arguing for the greater use of Castilian in Catalan public life, consid- 
ering Castilian to be more neutral than Catalan (Woolard 2016). Iron- 
ically, this occurred two decades after introducing the immersion' 
model, maybe because the competitive advantage of learning Catalan 
for the descendants of the 1950s-1970s immigrants lost its relevance, 
as they were already able to speak Catalan (Laitin and Sole 1986). 
Here we limit the analysis of linguistic claims relating to this issue to 
a relatively short period of time — from the mid-2000s to mid-2010s — 
when tensions rose over the continuation of the Catalan linguistic 
model involving nationwide political parties and several upper-level 
courts. Actually, a major standpoint for this conflict was when, in 
2010, the Constitutional Court ruled as unconstitutional the “prefer- 
ential” status of Catalan in primary and secondary public education.” 
As stated in the reform of the Statute of Autonomy of Catalonia, ap- 
proved a few years before, in 2006, the role of the Catalan language 
was defined as being in a prominent position (Article 6, Section 1): 


Catalonia's own language is Catalan. As such, Catalan is the lan- 
guage of normal and preferential use in public administration bod- 
ies and in the public media of Catalonia and is also the language 
of normal use for teaching and learning in the education system. 


However, the statement, which represented a full recognition claim for 
the Catalan language, was not accepted by the Constitutional Court 
rule 31/2010 where the word “preferential' was supressed. This amend- 
ment created special tensions as it could be interpreted as departure 
point for many claims to alter the existing status guo in the Catalan 
linguistic policy at that time. Nevertheless, both Catalan and Castil- 
ian linguistic rights in the field of education were already addressed in 
the 2006 Catalan statute of autonomy to support the continuity and 
formally protect the existing linguistic model in education, as can been 
seen in Article 35, Section 2 of the Statute: 


Pupils have the right to receive an education in Catalan at non- 
university level. They also have the right and obligation to have 
enough oral and written knowledge of Catalan and Castilian upon 
completing compulsory education, whatever their habitual lan- 
guage of use when starting their education. The Catalan and Cas- 
tilian languages shall be sufficiently represented in the curricula. 
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As said, after its approval, the Statute was subject to seven petitions 
of unconstitutionality, one of them interposed by the conservative PP 
that contested more than 100 articles, including those relating to lan- 
guage and linguistic rights. The main argument of the appeal was the 
asymmetry between Catalonia and the other regions. According to the 
PP, such asymmetry was reflected in the preferential status assigned 
to Catalan, the establishment of distinct rights and duties in the defi- 
nition of a Catalan citizenship, including the use of the term “nation', 
and the redistribution of competencies in favour of the sub-national 
(regional) level. As put by the then-president of the PP: 


(The Catalan statute) has unilaterally wiped out the state model, 
moving it away from the current state of the autonomies to an 
asymmetric confederation that favours Catalonia. 

(Mariano Rajoy, president of the PP. El Pais, 31/07/2006) 


In June 2010, the ruling of the Constitutional Court declared 14 articles as 
unconstitutional. More specifically, Article 6.1 on the Catalan language 
was considered partially unconstitutional because of the above men- 
tioned 'preferentia? word as to the status of Catalan in the public admin- 
istration, media and educational system. Furthermore, the ruling argued 
that this violated the principle of eguality between Catalan and Castilian, 
and thus affected the co-official status of the languages, while it discrimi- 
nated in favour of the use of Catalan, since the adjective “preferential im- 
plied the primacy of Catalan over Castilian.f In all, up to five dispositions 
relating to language were subject to interpretation, including: 


The duty of learning Catalan cannot be understood as a legally 
enforceable obligation with widespread nature. 
(Interpretation of Article 6.2) 


It cannot be legitimately interpreted that education should be 
provided only and exclusively in one of the two co-official lan- 
guages. Itis constitutionally reguired that both languages are rec- 
ognised as vehicular. 

(Interpretation of Article 35) 


The duty to use Catalan does not involve a ban on the use of 
Castilian by public and private entities, and the personnel in their 
service, in internal and external relations, without that normal use 
of Castilian being formally conditioned. 

(Interpretation of Article 50.5) 
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Particularly relevant was the interpretation of Article 35 by the Con- 
stitutional Court, which referred to linguistic rights in the education 
system, as this reopened the debate on the linguistic model in the Cata- 
lan education system. Whereas the Constitutional Court accepted that 
Catalan should have a prominent role in the public sphere, its ruling 
stated that this article should be read in the sense that both languages 
should be languages of instruction, thus avoiding a situation in which 
only one of the co-official languages worked as a vehicular language. 
This ruling called into guestion the “conjunction” model, reacting to 
the provisions of the Statute to provide better legal foundations to the 
existing linguistic model in Catalonia. We have detailed this consti- 
tutional disagreement because it was the departure point for further 
confrontations and legal disputes in later years over how to implement 
such a ruling where relevant linguistic claims were formulated which 
pitted individual rights versus collective rights. Moreover, it was a very 
relevant example of how the Spanish Court openly and in a very de- 
tailed manner intervened in these linguistic disputes. 

Asanimmediate reaction to the ruling of the Spanish Constitutional 
Court, the greatest demonstration in the democratic history of Cata- 
lonia took place against this ruling in July 2010 (£1 Pais, 11/07/2010). 
Promoted by Omnium Cultural' and supported by all political parties— 
except for the PP and the new party Ciudadanos — trade unions and 
civil society organisations (CSOs), the participants protested against 
the ruling under the motto: “We are a nation. We decide' (see Table 4.2. 
for a full description of the dimensions of analysis). This protest can 
be seen as aclaim for a collective linguistic right, mixing instrumental 
and identity aspects together: the claim for a Catalan language and a 
Catalan nation as key symbols, and a claim about decision-making 
with the aim of preventing a social-linguistic divide in the country. 
The views of the participants in the demonstration, however, probably 
did not coincide in full: some felt more attached to the first claim (na- 
tionalists and conservatives), while others identified themselves with 
the second claim (unions and leftist parties). 

After the Constitutional Court's ruling, several verdicts of the 
Supreme Court ruled against different aspects of the Catalan im- 
mersion model, based on citizens' claims about the impossibility of 
educating their children in the Castilian language within Catalonia's 
public education system, thus infringing their individual and consti- 
tutional rights. This verdict created a series of institutional and legal 
tensions between the Catalan authorities and the judiciary, including 
the Catalan High Court of Justice, which also ruled in favour of rein- 
troducing Castilian as a language of instruction in Catalan schools. 
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Table 4.2 Education in the Catalan case: dimensions of analysis 














(a) Actors 
For (bilingual model) Against (bilingual model) 
Political PP: Ciudadanos CiU, Republican Left of Catalonia 
(ERC): Socialists” Party of 
Catalonia (PSC-PSOE), 
Initiative for Catalonia 
Greens (ICV): United Left and 
Alternative (EUIA): Citizens for 
Change (CpC) 
Unions UGT: CCOO 
Educative Federation of Associations 
community of Mothers and Parents of 


Students of Catalonia (FaPac) 





Civil society CCC 


Omnium Cultural: Foundation 
of Catalan businesspersons 
(FemCAT). Platform for the 
language, Catalan Association 
of Municipalities and Counties 
(ACMC), Somescola.cat 














(b) Arguments 
For Against 
Political The bilingual model The immersion model enjoys a 
is supported by a wide social consensus. 
significant part of the 
Catalan society. 
Socio- Discriminatory effecton — Discriminatory effect on Catalan. 
linguistic Castilian. 





Pedagogical Positive effects for 
Castilian-speaking 
pupils since they would 
receive education in 
their mother tongue. 


Only the immersion model 
in Catalan guarantees the 
proficiency in both Catalan and 
Castilian. 





Social The bilingual model 
incorporates the value of 
linguistic pluralism into 
education. 

The immersion model is 
against social cohesion. 

Discriminatory effects for 
pupils with migration 
background in terms of 
educational attainment. 


The immersion model generates 
social cohesion. 

The bilingual model discriminates 
those who have Castilian as 
mother tongue, since Catalan 
is the institutional language in 
Catalonia. 

It favours the inclusion of 
migrants. 


(Continued) 
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(b) Arguments 
Legal The immersion model in The individual right to choose 
Catalan is against the the vehicular language is not 
Spanish Constitution. possible since the language of 
instruction must be fixed by the 
administration. 

Cultural Catalan is a key element of the 
Catalan national identity and 
culture. 

(c) Channels 

Legal Constitutional Court, 

SCJC 
Political Parliamentary debate 
Civil Public demonstrations 


Source: Own elaboration. 


Such tensions turned into open political conflict, with social mobili- 
sations between 2011 and 2014. These mobilisations occurred in par- 
allel with the legal disputes between the Catalan government and the 
regional High Court judges over the interpretation of the constitu- 
tional rulings. 

Such tensions mounted under the new Spanish education law 
passed by the then-Prime Minister, Mariano Rajoy (PP), in 2013," 
in which several legal processes demanding the inclusion of Castil- 
ian as the vehicular language in the Catalan education system were 
introduced. In March 2013, the Superior Court of Justice of Catalo- 
nia (SCJC) confirmed that the Catalan administration should intro- 
duce a bilingual model in some education centres upon reguest of 
the families. In several schools in Barcelona, Tarragona and Girona, 
bilingual education was demanded, although the Catalan govern- 
ment was reluctant to introduce a new system while litigation con- 
tinued in the courts. Finally, in January 2014, the SCJC ruled that 
25 of the curriculum should be taught in Castilian in schools where 
parents were claiming this right, although it agreed to consider the 
Catalan language as the centre of gravity of the education system in 
Catalonia. 

The reasoning used by the SCJC against the immersion model was 
that Castilian should be alanguage of instruction too, and in a specific 
proportion, since the right to education does not guarantee the right to 
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choose to receive education in just one of the official languages. It also 
argued that, given that Catalan occupied a central space in the Cat- 
alan education system, it was reguired to establish a minimum num- 
ber of curricular hours in Castilian to guarantee the right to receive 
education in that language in a reasonable proportion. The Catalan 
government claimed that there was no pedagogic argument support- 
ing the establishment of a proportion of 259, and that the ruling was 
motivated purely by ideological reasons, against the majority vote of 
the Catalan parliament. Also, Catalan trade union representatives, to- 
gether with the organisation “We are School' (Som Escola), expressed 
their rejection of the SCJC' ruling on the basis that the immersion 
model in Catalan had proved its efficacy in the promotion of social 
cohesion, and it represented an adeguate tool for complying with the 
legal reguirement of achieving full linguistic competencies in both 
co-official languages, given that Catalan was less extensive compared 
with Castilian. 

Following this controversy, several families claimed their rights 
for financial compensation for not being able to receive education in 
Castilian in the Catalan public system. Conseguently, they took their 
children to private schools, where, according to the 2013 Spanish ed- 
ucation law, Castilian was the language of instruction. After a short 
time, the Spanish government legislated full compensation by Royal 
Decree 591/2014, approved in July 2014, to be paid to the families by 
the Catalan government. The Catalan government complained about 
this measure and mobilised broad political and social support because 
it interpreted this measure as a direct attack on its established con- 
junction model. 

After a few years, however, it was apparent that there was no clear 
demand for Castilian-only education in Catalonia. Up to April 2016, 
39 families out of the 113 cases submitted — representing the eguivalent 
of 0.007”o of the total number of students in Catalonia — received a 
grant to pay for a school where Castilian was the vehicular language 
(EI Pais, 01/09/2016 and 06/04/2016). In addition to this, in February 
2018, the Constitutional Court declared as invalid the ruling of the 
2013 Spanish education law that introduced financial support for 
those families opting out of the Catalan education system. The ration- 
ale for this ruling was that, according to the constitution and its later 
amendments, most of the responsibility for education policy lay with 
the regional governments and not with the Spanish government (La 
Vanguardia, 20/02/2018). Finally, the resulting situation turned out to 
be very close to the initial one, before policy initiatives were launched, 
multiple rulings were passed and all types of claims surged. 
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With the Law of Linguistic Normalisation in 1986, the knowledge of 
Catalan expanded in the Balearic Islands. This expansion placed the 
growth of Catalan at a similar rate to population growth (Observatory 
of the Catalan Language 2013). As we saw in the previous chapter, 
30 years later, in the mid-2010s, a large proportion of the population 
was able to speak both Catalan and Castilian, although only about 
one-third used Catalan as their preferred language. 

Between 2011 and 2012, the Govern Balear, headed by the PP and 
with Rafael Bosch as Education Counsellor, implemented a campaign 
to find out the preferences of families regarding the language of in- 
struction: Catalan, Castilian or the language chosen by the educational 
centre. Most families chose Catalan as their preferred language. De- 
spite the results of this consultation, the PP government aimed to in- 
troduce a policy change in the languages of education, modifying their 
distribution for teaching purposes. Basically, the claim they were ad- 
dressing was related to the impact of globalisation and the importance 
of English for the services economy of the region. 

Thus, in April 2013 they introduced the Decree of Trilingualism, 
or the Integral Treatment of Language (TIL).? The TIL thus became 
the legal framework regulating the curricular language in primary and 
secondary education in the Balearic Islands. This reform of the lin- 
guistic model, promoted by the PP regional government, encountered 
wide opposition. The new decree replaced the previous model intro- 
duced in the 1990s, which had enjoyed a notable social and political 
consensus. The new model aimed at implementing a rule of propor- 
tionality of one-third Catalan, one-third Castilian and one-third Eng- 
lish in the curriculum. The previous linguistic model for education in 
the Balearic Islands was not actually a linguistic conjunction model as 
the one implemented in Catalonia, but rather a bilingual model based 
on a rule that guaranteed a minimum of 500 of the curriculum being 
taught in Catalan, while the remaining 5096 was to be defined by the 
school and the government. 

In June 2013, two months after the introduction of the Decree 
of Trilingualism, the main trade unions — the Workers' Commis- 
sions (CCOO), the Union of Workers of Teaching-Intersindical 
of the Balearic Islands (STEI-1) and the Federation of Workers of 
Education—General Union of Workers (FETE-UGT) - lodged a liti- 
gious appeal against this decree, claiming that not enough resources 
were provided to implement such a change, and that the pedagogic 
reasoning behind was not at all clear. In September 2013, a very large 
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social mobilisation against the TIL took place in the main cities of the 
Balearic Islands bringing together the unions, the educational com- 
munity, citizens, opposition parties and CSOs. In addition, the As- 
sembly of Teachers of the Balearic Islands promoted an open-ended 
strike to stop the reform. During that period, the linguistic conflict 
escalated, and in early 2014, several school principals and leadership 
teams tendered their resignation because of their disagreement with 
the new linguistic policy. 

The PP did not get much social support for implementing these 
measures, and even some sections of the party disagreed with the new 
policy. However, and despite the significant number of educational 
centres that also disagreed with the TIL, and the general protest that 
followed the strike, in May 2014, the Balearic regional government 
approved a new decree legislating the implementation of the linguistic 
project in primary and secondary schools for the following academic 
year 2014—15. This led to open protests again. In September 2014, the 
Superior Court of Justice of the Balearic Islands overturned the de- 
cree on the basis thatit was in breach of Article 35 of the region's stat- 
ute of autonomy, and that the regional government had mismanaged 
other legal procedures. Article 35 established that the regional gov- 
ernment should have consulted the University of the Balearic Islands 
as an advisory institution in matters of language. The legal battle con- 
tinued. In January 2015, the Supreme Court allowed the appeal that 
the Govern Balear had lodged against the ruling of the Balearic Su- 
perior Court of Justice that suspended the TIL. However, an election 
laterin the year brought a leftist coalition to the regional government, 
which then decided not to continue the legal battle but to reinstall the 
former model instead. 

The implementation of the TIL by the Balearic government at the 
hands of the PP triggered a large mobilisation of actors which em- 
ployed a variety of actions in their claim to keep the previously exist- 
ing linguistic model. Trade unions, the whole educational community 
(teachers, families and students), as well as the main opposition po- 
litical parties, cultural organisations and CSOs, were involved (see 
Table 4.3. for a full description of the analysis of the dimensions). Fur- 
thermore, those involved were able to articulate a linguistic political 
conflict of great impact. Their collective action lasted for more than 
two years, with multiple mobilisations, all of which had strong reper- 
cussions throughout Spain, and even internationally. The main com- 
plaints made by these groups were based on amix of legal, pedagogic, 
economic and political arguments. Yet, a common claim was that 
the new model was destabilising a complex linguistic configuration 
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Table 4.3 Education in the Balearic case: dimensions of analysis 











(a) Actors 
For (TIL) Against (TIL) 
Political PP PSIB-PSOE 
Unions CCOO): STEI-i, 
FETE-UGT 





Educative community 


Estudiants Lliures de les 
Illes Balears 


Federation of 
Associations of 
Students” Mothers 
and Fathers (FAPA), 
Assembly of Teachers 
of the Balearic 
Islands 





Civil society 


More for Mallorca 
(MES per Mallorca): 
El Pi-Proposal for the 
Balearic Island: OCB 





(b) Arguments 




















For Against 

Political EU recommendations on  Lack of support of the 

multilingualism. Balearic society. 

Socio-linguistic Discriminatory effect 
on Catalan. 

Economic Promotion of Lack of resources. 

competitiveness. 

Pedagogical Reduction of school Lack of pedagogical 

failure. orientation. 

Social Negative impact on 
families with scarce 
resources. 

Against integration of 
immigrants. 

Cultural Catalan as key element 


of Balearic identity. 





(c) Channels 








Legal Superior Court of Justice 
Political Parliamentary debate 
Civil Public demonstrations: strikes 


Source: Own elaboration. 
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which had been in place for about 30 years without triggering major 
conflicts. 

First, many claims against the TIL by those actors who supported 
the regional language were focused on denouncing this new model 
both as a political strategy to consolidate the dominance of Castilian 
in everyday interactions and as a step to undermine the weight of the 
Catalan language at the institutional level: 


The obyjective is to eliminate Catalan. The Catalan language is a 
source of national pride. 

(Francina Armengol, Federation of Spanish Socialist 

Workers Party in the Balearic Islands (PSIB-PSOE), regional 

parliamentary debate) 


Teaching at school is egual, but outside school there is no egual- 
ity. Castilian is present everywhere, but Catalan and English are 
not, thus it will be difficult for the school to provide experience to 
the children if they lack other experiences outside. 

(Ricard Vila, School Rafal Vell, 324.noticies) 


Second, some actors claimed that the policy change should also be 
rejected because of alack of pedagogic orientation and resources. The 
new model was perceived as an ideological construct without a clear 
technical definition of how it should be organised for adeguate imple- 
mentation. This was expressed by the leaders of teachers' unions and 
parents” organisations alike: 


Itis complicated because teachers lack the necessary pedagogic orien- 

tation to apply the TIL. The educational community and the teachers, 

in particular, consider that this is a pedagogic aberration, and they 

have always asked for its gradual implementation based on pedagogic 
and psychological criteria within the teaching of these languages. 

(Maria Alarcon, General Secretary of FETE-UGT, 

'EI Matins' TV3) 


This is an attack on the language, on the labour rights of the 

teachers, and evidently students are the victims. 
(Oscar Prats, Secondary Education Institute “sa Blanca Dona, 
324.noticies) 


A well-established trilingual system may be very good, but it is 
necessary to provide centres with resources, with native teachers. 
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(Pablo de la Fuente, Association of Students” Father and 
Mothers (APIMA) at school Sant Jordi, 324.noticies) 


The counterarguments used by members of the Govern Balear were 
based on claims about the advantages of the trilingual model in terms 
of promoting competitiveness and the fight against school failure, 
which was considered to be a side effect of the dominance of Catalan 
in the public advisory institute in matters of language: 


This government will go ahead with all the reforms deemed nec- 

essary, and one of the reforms that is necessary is educational re- 

form. This is because of one simple reason: because I do not want 

to lead the worst results in educational failure and early dropout 
in Spain and Europe. 

(Jose Ramon Bauza, president of the Govern Balear, 

324.noticies, 28-5-2013) 


This argument suggests a connection between the dominance of Cata- 
lan in public schools and the poor academic performance of students. 
A few years later, however, in an interview, the then-head of the re- 
gional government, Jose Ramon Bauza (PP), admitted major mistakes 
in how the new model had been implemented. Interestingly, he then 
made a different claim based on an individual rights claim and, on the 
right, and freedom of families to decide the language of education for 
their children: 


I have always defended freedom, and I believe that there is no one 
better than parents to choose the education of their children. We 
have the great wealth of having two co-official languages and the 
more languages our children know, the better. Yes to freedom. No 
to imposition. 

(Jos€ Ramon Bauza, ABC, 4-3-2017) 


Linguistic reform for a conjunction model in Euskara in 
the Basgue Country 


Under the Francoist dictatorship, the Basgue language, or Buskara, 
experienced a severe decline in favour of Castilian due to linguistic 
repression and population changes, among other reasons. However, 
with the Statute of Autonomy of the Basgue Country (1979) and the 
Law for the Normalisation of the Use of Euskara (1982), the “reversing 
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language shift” that affirms the basic principle of a community's right 
to use its language (Fishman 1991) became a core goal of Basgue lin- 
guistic policy. As FEuskara was introduced in the public sphere, includ- 
ing into the administration, the education system and the media, its 
social function was strongly endorsed, thus enabling its intergenera- 
tional transmission after 40 years of dictatorship (Fernandez-Ulloa 
2005). Although Euskara remains a minority language today, with 
a percentage of people who understand or speak the language more 
greatly reduced than any other region examined here, data show that 
the number of Basgue-speaking people has notably increased over the 
last decades (see Chapter 3, also Cenoz and Perales 2007). 

After democratisation, several decrees and laws regulated the in- 
corporation of Euskara into the education system. In contrast to the 
immersion model in Catalonia and the bilingual model in the Balearic 
Islands and in Galicia, the Basgue Country implemented a compre- 
hensive model. This model combined both the immersion and the bi- 
lingual models, thus establishing three options: Model A, Castilian 
as the vehicular language, except in English classes and for Basgue 
language and literature, Model B, mixed vehicular use of both offi- 
cial languages, and Model D, Buskara as the vehicular language, ex- 
cept for English and Spanish language and literature, thus, classes are 
given exclusively in Basgue, with Castilian language as a subject." 
Since its implementation, the immersion model in Euskara (Model D) 
has gained relevance and has become increasingly widespread in pri- 
mary education and, to a lesser extent, in secondary education. 

In 2005, the Basgue government started to discuss the reform of 
the linguistic policy in the education system of the Basgue Country to 
establish a single model and thus improve the degree of bilingualism 
achieved by the end of secondary education. Supported by the Basgue 
Nationalist Party (PNV), Basgue Solidarity (Eusko Alkartasuna-EA), 
the United Left-Green Party (Ezker Batua-Berdeak-EB), the Commu- 
nist Party of the Basgue Homelands (PCTV-EHAK), Aralar and the 
Socialist Party of Euskadi (PSE-EE), this reform process represented 
the most important linguistic policy reform proposed since the 1980s. 

Two years later, the government presented the detailed contents of 
the reform, which was followed by the publication of Decree 175/2007 
in October of that year. This decree established the new curriculum, 
setting a new status for Buskara as the main language of instruction 
in compulsory education (with a minimum of 60”o Buskara in the cur- 
ricular programme). The reform was intended to shift the linguistic 
model towards astrategy of immersionin Euskara and further promote 
and expand the use of Buskara. The rationale was that the previous 
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linguistic model had turned out to be ineffective in achieving the goals 
set by the Basgue administration for students linguistic competencies 
in Euskara. It is worth saying that less than 10”o of students following 
Model A (the Castilian model) at that time was in compulsory educa- 
tion, while in the 1980s it was over 50”6. This made the demand for ef- 
fective bilingualism much stronger. Thus, it was clear that there was a 
demand for a reform of the various models offered, though consensus 
on the contents of the reform remained elusive (see Table 4.4. for a full 
description of the dimensions of analysis). 

Under these circumstances, there were controversies over the 
goals of the new linguistic model for schools. It became clear that 


Table 4.4 Education in the Basgue case: dimensions of analysis 


























(a) Actors 
For (immersion model in Against (immersion model in 
Euskara) Euskara) 
Political EB: EA PN V, PP: PSE-EE 
Unions Solidarity of the Basgue CCOO 
Workers (Eusko 
Langileen Alkartasuna- 
ELA): Comissions of 
Abertzale Workers 
(Langile Abertzaleen 
Batzordeak-LAB), 
Union of Teaching 
Workers of the Basgue 
Country (STEE-EILAS) 
Civil society Platform for the Freedom 
of Linguistic Choice 
(Plataforma por la Libertad 
de Eleccion Lingiistica) 
Institutions Consultative Council on 
Euskara 
(b) Arguments 
For Against 
Political High degree of political The new model represents a 
and social consensus. strategy of imposition of 
Euskara. 
Legal The three-option model 


does not guarantee 

the main principles of 
the Law 1/1993 on the 
Basgue Public School. 
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Pedagogical The model of options 
does not guarantee 
proficiency in both 











languages. 
Sociolinguistic Discriminatory against 
Castilian. 

Linguistic policy must be 
coherent with the diversity of 
sociolinguistic situations in 
the Basgue Country. 

(c) Channels 
Political Parliamentary debate 


Source: Own elaboration. 


there was no consensus, even among the members of the governing 
coalition (PN V-EB-EA). The opposition political parties (PSE-EE 
and PP) and trade unions (CCOO) were very critical of its imple- 
mentation. Also, a movement against this project was started: the 
so-called Platform for the Defence of Linguistic Freedom of Choice 
in Teaching (Plataforma por la defensa de Ia libre elecci6n de Ia 
lengua vehicular en educaci6n). This platform claimed for the right 
to continue with Castilian-dominant teaching in schools, as formu- 
lated in Model A. The movement 's claims were based on individual 
rights. Thus, in July 2008, the PNV publicly expressed its differ- 
ences with EA, the promoter of the reform — and its partner in the 
coalition — for new linguistic standards and demanded more flexi- 
bility in the reform's design, as well as a more inclusive approach 
towards the reform. 

EA's main argument in pursuing the reform was that the three- 
option model did not guarantee knowledge of both Castilian and 
Basgue at the end of compulsory education, and the Catalan model, 
based on the idea of a single immersion strategy, could work much 
better for this purpose: 


It is clear and indisputable that the system of models does not 
bring in bilingualism. It is therefore essential to promote a reform 
to guarantee the command of Euskara and Castilian by the end of 

ESO (compulsory secondary education). 
(Onintza Lasa, Education Commission of the Basgue 
Parliament, EA. www.euskoalkartasuna.eus) 
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However, a representative of the PSE-EE, then in opposition, ex- 
pressed great concern about the social effects of the new model, claim- 
ing that sociolinguistic conditions of Euskadi were very different from 
those in Catalonia. 


Implementing the Catalan system is foolish because the sociolin- 
guistic reality is not the same, nor the laws, nor the political con- 
sensus, on which the school is based in Catalonia. Coexistence 

would be broken. 
(Isabel Celaa, Member of the Parliament, PSE-EE, El! Correo, 
9-7-2008) 


Altogether, the public debate prompted a revision of the new model 
and the reguirements it introduced. Multiple claims emerged from 
public opinion, including media and social organisations, about the 
need for a more consensual approach to the reform. For example, the 
leader of the trade union CCOO in Euskadi claimed that: 


The agreement should be based on the consideration of the two 
official languages as instrumental languages in the school envi- 
ronment and the conjunction of respect for the mother tongue of 
the students with the establishment of a bilingual objective at the 
end of basic education. 

(Javier Nogales, El Diario Vasco, 25-9-2008) 


Trade unions (CCOO), and the opposition political parties (PP and 
PSE-EE) strongly criticised the bill, given that in practice most of the 
curriculum would be instructed in Euskara to achieve the proficiency 
goals, thus affecting the eguilibrium between the languages and dis- 
criminating against Castilian. They claimed that ignoring the diverse 
sociolinguistic context in the Basgue Country would trigger linguistic 
conflicts between Castilian and Euskara and would stimulate exclu- 
sionary mechanisms from the institutional sphere. This in turn would 
affect those with poor competencies in Euskara. 

As a conseguence of all these complaints, in November 2008, EA, 
the party in charge of education policy in the Basgue government, 
agreed to revise the proposal to include the views of different actors, 
and to present a new draft of the reform to the educational commu- 
nity. However, EA still recognised the importance of having 600 of 
teaching in Buskara in all cases. A few months later, regional elections 
were held, and a different distribution of seats brought in a new coali- 
tion, this time between the conservative nationalists (PNV) and the so- 
cialists (PSE-EE). Thus, this electoral result led to the abandonment of 
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the former proposal to introduce a single linguistic model in Euskadi 
based on the immersion principle and to the continuity of the existing 
trilingual model, which is still in place in 2020. 


The Decree of Plurilingualism in Galicia 


Galician society shows a high competency in Galician, although the 
percentage of people who useit as a first language, or as the language 
of normal use, is lower compared with the other cases, especially 
among young people and the middle-upper, highly educated social lev- 
els. Still, Castilian is normally used in the public space and in formal 
situations, such as in the educational sphere, in professional contexts 
and in public administration (Hermida 2007), because of the low social 
prestige of Galician, even today. In addition, contrary to other regions, 
defenders of the language have not acted homogeneously in Galicia. 
While the most radical were in favour of getting the language close to 
Portuguese (the reintegracionistas), another group was in favour of the 
normalisation of an independent language (the isolacionistas). With 
Galicia's Linguistic Normalisation Law of 1983 and the creation of the 
Direction of Linguistic Policy, the Galician language (Galego) was in- 
troduced into the institutional image of this autonomous community. 
However, a battle started between these two factions, because the new 
norm was very distant from Portuguese. In 2003, a new linguistic norm 
was approved by the Royal Galician Academy (Real Academia Galega 
(RAG)) with strong support from the biggest organisation in defence 
of Galician, A Mesa pola Normalizaci6n Lingiiistica, which encour- 
aged the alignment of Galician's orthography and morphology with 
Portuguese. There was wide social agreement with this new norm. It 
was, however, opposed by the most radical sector of the reintegracioni- 
stas and by the most radical sector of Galician nationalists. 

Within this context, in 2004, a new Normalisation Law (Plan Xe- 
ral de Normalizacion da Lingua Galega — PXNL) was unanimously 
approved by the Galician Parliament (with the PP in government). In 
practice, however, the plan was never put into practice, to the extent 
that in 2012, the PP voted against a motion proposed by the Galician 
Nationalist Bloc (BNG) to force compliance with the PXNL. Partly 
because of these struggles, Galician has been further stigmatised, ci- 
ther for being used by the less educated and those in the rural areas, 
or for being used by the radical nationalists. This has impeded both 
the integration of the language into the schools and its spread in the 
public sphere. In fact, 59.57”9 of students in Galicia received the same 
proportion of classes in Galician as in Castilian. However, if we distin- 
guish according to age and level of education, this percentage changes 
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to 72.720 for students between 5 and 16 years old, and 36.03”6 for stu- 
dents aged 17 and over. This older group received 46.48” of its classes 
in Castilian or mostly in Castilian (IGE 2019). 

Between 2005 and 2009, the coalition government of the Xunta — which 
brought together the Party of the Socialists of Galicia (PSdeG-PSOE) 
and the BNG-— introduced a new decree without the support of the main 
party in the opposition, the conservative PP. The Xunta decreed that at 
least 500 of the curriculum should be in Galician. After the elections 
in 2009, the new administration, under the PP, changed the linguistic 
policy model to promote a trilingual model, with one-third of the cur- 
riculum to be taught in English. It also balanced the number of hours of 
instruction in Castilian and Galician (Decree 79/2010). The PP argued 
that the reform responded to concerns expressed by families and was in 
line with the EU recommendations on multilingualism. 

Political opposition parties — i.e. PSdeG-PSOE and BNG -— together 
with CSOs, trade unions and RAG rejected the reform of the linguistic 
model on cultural, pedagogic and sociolinguistic grounds. Galician 
was claimed to be a key element of the Galician culture and identity, 
and as such it needed to be promoted by the public administration to 
compensate for the regression it had experienced in the institutional 
space. Moreover, decisions on the preferential use of language in the 
education system could not be taken privately by families. It was 
claimed that such decisions should be taken by the institutional frame- 
work according to the specific situation of the sociolinguistic context 
and the concomitant social and cultural needs of Galician society (see 
Table 4.5. for a full description of the dimensions of analysis). 

In 2012, the Superior Court of Justice of Galicia (TSXG) annulled 
two main changes introduced by Decree 79/2010: the possibility of ask- 
ing families which language should be used in specific subjects (Article 
5.2), and the possibility of allowing pupils to use Galician or Castilian 
by choice (Article 12.3). The TSXG argued that language programmes 
were the responsibility of the administration, and therefore it should 
not be left to families to decide. The TSXG also highlighted that Gali- 
cian should be treated differently from Castilian in order to guarantee 
eguality between the two languages. 

Three years later, conflict and rights claims lingered. In February 
2015, a massive demonstration that brought together between 20,000 and 
25,000 people in Santiago de Compostela, protested for changes to the 
linguistic policy of the regional government, the Xunta. The main argu- 
ments against the decree, as expressed by civil society representatives, 
political leaders, and RAG, contended that Galician was a key element 
of social cohesion and that the decree was a political strategy to force the 
decline of Galician. The demonstration was led by the organisation “We 
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Table 4.5 Education in the Galician case: dimensions of analysis 














(a) Actors 
For (trilingual model) Against (trilingual model) 

Political PP-Galicia PSdeG-PSOE, BNG 

Unions FETE-UGT 

Civil society Bilingual Galicia We want Galician (Oueremos 

(Galicia Bilingiie) Galego!): The Bureau for 

Linguistic Standardization 
(A Mesa pola Normalizacion 
Lingiistica), Galician Intersindical 
Confederation-Teaching 
(Confederaci6 Intersindical 
Gallega-CIG-Ensino) 

Official RAG 

institutions 





(b) Arguments 








For Against 
Political EU recommendations on The preferential language must be 
multilingualism. fixed by the administration since it 


isa collective right. 





Cultural Galician is a key element of the 
Galician culture and a medium of 
social cohesion. 





Pedagogical The promotion of 
Galician must be 
an active and wilful 
process. 

It promotes the eguality 
of both co-official 
languages. 

To receive education in 
the mother tongue 
is fundamental 
for educational 








attainment. 

Sociolinguistic The decree addresses The number of people who speak 
concerns expressed by Galician has decreased. 
families. Discriminatory effect against 

Galician. 
Legal Against dispositions on linguistic 


rights expressed in the European, 
national and sub-national legal 
frameworks. 

(Continued) 
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(c) Channels 











Legal TSXG 
Political Parliamentary debate 
Civil Public demonstrations 


Source: Own elaboration. 


want Galician (Plataforma Gueremos Galego!) which underscored the 
relevance of the demonstration as this showed unity around language 
as a common and social cohesion element, essential to our existence as 
peoples' (Marcos Maceira, spokesperson, www.gueremosgalego.org). In 
a similar vein, representatives from the BNG contended that: 


The different judgements rendered by the TSXG prove right 
those who guestioned the decree and declare as illegal the instru- 
ments passed by the Xunta to carry out a policy of eradication of 
Galician. 

(Ana Pont6on, BNG. Bng.gal/blog) 


Finally, the Royal Galician Academy claimed that: 


Decree 79/2010 of the Xunta de Galicia, which is said to develop 
the Law of Linguistic Normalization, is in fact in open contra- 
diction to this law by omitting the concept of normalization and 
announcing a legal change in its preamble... The most serious as- 
pect is that it perpetuates the position of weakness of Galician, 
thus deepening prejudices against it by strictly excluding its use in 
subjects of scientific content. 

(RAG, Faro de Vigo, 28-4-2015) 


Overall, most of the claim-makers showed that the low degree of usage 
of the Galician language was the result of years of inactivity of the 
Galician administration, which had led to the language's sharp de- 
cline over the democratic period. CSOs, together with PSdeG-PSOE, 
BNG and the left-wing electoral coalition Galician Alternative of the 
Left (AGE), all collaborated in claiming the use of Galician as the 
official language of Galicia. Although the claims for the use of Gali- 
cian in education have persisted (in 2019, for example, the BNG tried 
to change the Law of Linguistic Normalization to ensure the use of 
Galician in schools), the majority of the PP in the regional government 
managed to silence most of these claims. 
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Linguistic claims in public space signalisation and 
audio-visual media 


This section turns to the presentation and discussion of rights claims 
related to attempts to promote changes in the linguistic policies that 
regulate public space signalisation — e.g. stores, traffic and street 
signalisation — and audio-visual media, either by regional governments 
or by societal actors. The cases presented here deal with rights claims 
regarding language usage in these two domains, and are relevant in 
terms of the complexity of the claims, the duration in time, the diversity 
of actors and the variance of the political implications. We find that 
claims in the field of education relating to proposals intended to modify 
rules for child—class allocation often show rights claims at the individ- 
ual level. Most claims around language usage in public radio and tele- 
vision, and in stores and in traffic and street signalisation, however, are 
directed towards the reformulation of the structure and composition of 
the linguistic terrain shared by Castilian and the co-official languages. 

The direction of actors' claims about the proportion in which each 
of the two languages should be used, and in what situations each lan- 
guage is distinctly relevant, aims to evaluate the significance of the 
impact on the public space domain in the sub-national context. We 
look into claims and subseguent conflicts about language usage on 
commercial, traffic and street signs in Catalonia and in the Basgue 
Country. We also look at claims about the promotion of TV chan- 
nels and programming in local and regional audio-visual media in the 
Balearic Islands and Galicia that use the co-official language as a ve- 
hicular language. Whereas in the first two cases — Catalonia and the 
Basgue Country — demands involved claims on different modes about 
how to implement a bilingual model, in the latter cases the observed 
claims were strongly against the reduction of the linguistic terrain of 
the co-official languages, Catalan and Galician, respectively. 


The usage of Catalan and Castilian on commercial and traffic 
signs in Catalonia 


Since the mid-1980s, the Catalan administration has promoted the use 
of Catalan in commercial and economic activities through a number of 
public campaigns.4 Additionally, the Law of Language Policy 1/1998 
regulated the use of the official languages in Catalonia — Catalan and 
Castilian — concerning multiple commercial and economic activities. 
The law regulates language usage in practices regarding consumer at- 
tention, commercial and informative signs, labelling of products with 
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designation of origin in Catalonia and the advertising of companies with 
a concession agreement with the Catalan government, with the general 
aim of making the role of Catalan in the public space more visible. 

Both the Law of Language Policy (1998) and the Consumer Statute 
(1993) established a simple rule: commercial signs in the public space 
must be at least in Catalan. This simple rule, asa minimum reguirement, 
implied that commercial signs must either bein Catalan only, orin Cata- 
lan and Castilian (and/or other languages). During the period examined, 
the Office of Language Guarantees sanctioned several stores in Catalo- 
nia for having their commercial signs only in Castilian. Conseguently, 
some political and civil actors claimed their right to use the language of 
their choice, with the need to introduce legal changes to make this possi- 
ble.5 The main arguments introduced were built upon the idea that the 
“imposition of Catalan by the administration implies a violation of con- 
sumers' linguistic rights. Interestingly, the Catalan Consumer Agency 
provided the same argument regarding commercial signs written ex- 
clusively in Castilian, arguing that this implied a violation of linguistic 
rights of Catalan consumers and clients (El Confidencial, 02/04/2010). 

The parties affected by such administrative sanctions claimed that 
this rule created a conflict with Article 3 of the Spanish Constitution, 
and that the Law of Language Policy of 1998 had a prohibitive and 
coercive character against Castilian. Nevertheless, a few court reso- 
lutions resulting from administrative appeals stated that, according 
to Article 3.2 of the Spanish Constitution, the regulation of languages 
used in Spain, contrary to the case of Castilian, remains the com- 
petence of regional governments, i.e. the autonomous communities. 
Therefore, in these cases, regional (sub-national) legislation prevails. 
Additionally, the courts argued that the rule could not be interpreted 
as a prohibition of Castilian, but rather as a rule of minimum usage, 
since it does not prevent the use of Castilian or any other language. 
Whereas the cases concerning commercial signs written only in Cas- 
tilian involve a conflict that goes from the administration to citizens, 
and which may entail the application of sanctions, rights claims con- 
cerning traffic signs involve demands against signs written only in 
Catalan. Thus, these claims entail a conflict triggered by affected cit- 
izens who complained to the administration, and which also involved 
formal complaints to the Sindic de Greuges, the Catalan Ombudsman 
(see Table 4.6. for a full description of the dimensions of analysis). 

As a follow-up to this controversy, in 2015, a CSO called Catalan 
Civic Coexistence (CCC)'S launched a campaign to promote the bilin- 
gual signalisation of traffic signs in Catalan and Castilian on the basis 
that most traffic signs in Catalonia were written only in Catalan, thus 
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Table 4.6 Catalan and Castilian in commercial and traffic signs: dimensions of 











analysis 
(a) Actors 
For (signalization in Castilian| Against (signalization in 
against rule of minimum in Castilian 1 for rule of 
Catalan) minimum in Catalan) 
Political PP: Ciudadanos CiU: ERC, PSC: ICV: EUIA 
Unions UGT: CCOO 
Civil society Citizen Impulse (Impuls ciutada), Catalonia Action (Catalunya 
Association for Tolerance Accio), Platform for the 
(Associaci6 per la Tolerancia), Language (Plataforma per 


Coordinator for a Catalunya in la Llengua) 
Freedom (Coordinadora per una 
Catalunya en Llibertat): CCC 





(b) Arguments 


For Against 





Sociolinguistic Discriminatory effects on 
Castilian-speaking citizens. 
The sociolinguistic reality in 
Catalonia is of bilingualism. 








Social Catalan is a tool for social 
cohesion and integration. 
Legal Violation of linguistic rightsof — Violation of linguistic rights. 
Castilian-speaking consumers Language policy of 1989 
and drivers. provides a rule of 
Against the Spanish minimum in Catalan in 
Constitution and language commercial signs, this rule 
legislation in traffic space. does not prevent the use of 
Castilian 





(c) Channels 








Legal Legal proceedings 
Political Parliamentary debates 
Civil Public protests and demonstrations 





Administrative Ombudsman, sanctions 


Source: Own elaboration. 


implying a violation of the legislation that regulates language in traffic 
signalisation: the Law on Traffic, Circulation of Motor Vehicles and 
Road Safety (1990) and the General Regulation of Circulation (2003). 
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CCC also argued that monolingual traffic signalisation was against 
the linguistic rights of the Castilian-speaking population and repre- 
sented a threat to traffic security: 


The exclusion of the Castilian from road signs and signals not 
only contravenes legal norms and undermines linguistic rights of 
behalf of the citizens of Catalonia and of other regions of Spain 
that visit us, but it also constitutes an obstacle to the correct 
understanding of road messages for drivers who do not speak 
Catalan. 

(EI Singular, 3-4-2015) 


The rationale behind these claims was that in a bilingual region, traf- 
fic signs should likewise be bilingual, since monolingualism in Catalan 
implies the exclusion of Castilian, thus violating not only the linguis- 
tic rights of Castilian-speaking Catalan citizens but also the linguistic 
rights of citizens from other regions of Spain. CCC's campaign also 
encouraged citizens to appeal against traffic sanctions relating to 
non-bilingual traffic signs based on two laws: Article 56 of the Law on 
Traffic, Circulation of Motor Vehicles and Road Safety, which states 
that traffic signs must be expressed at least in the official language of 
the Spanish state (1.e. Castilian), and based on Article 138 of the Gen- 
eral Regulation of Circulation, which provides that: 


The written information included in or accompanying signage 
panels on public roads, and the inscriptions, will be in Castilian 
and also in the official language of the autonomous community 
recognised in the corresponding autononmy statute, when the sign 
is situated within the territorial area of this community. 


Complaints from the affected parties were directed to the Catalan 
Ombudsman. Moreover, the PP of Catalonia supported the incorpo- 
ration of Castilian in traffic signs, arguing that signalisation in the 
public space should mirror the sociolinguistic situation of bilingual- 
ism in Catalonia. Thus, they demanded that: 


What is usual in the street in relation to the indistinct use of Cat- 
alan or Castilian should now be transferred to a basic element: 
that of city signalling... The idea that Catalan can be easily un- 
derstood by a Castilian-speaking person is no longer a justifica- 
tion... There are words in both languages that have nothing in 
common. 

(Cronica Global, 18-7-2014) 
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Overall, between 2007 and 2017, the ombudsman received about ten 
complaints about traffic signs that were not in Castilian. Defenders of 
Catalan-only traffic information argued that this is complementary 
information, while the traffic symbols are based on images of univer- 
sal recognition (Fernandez 2018). The issue, however, still lingers, and 
changes, when introduced, were mainly promoted at the municipal level. 


The usage of Basgue and Castilian on traffic and street signs in 
the Basgue Country 


During the last decade, several claims for a bilingual model for the 
signalisation of the public space have been put forward in the Basgue 
Country. Main Basgue cities, such as San Sebastian and Bilbao, have 
introduced Euskara in many street signs that until then had been only 
in Castilian. While this issue triggered some conflicts in the political 
arena that involved political parties who supported street signs only in 
Basgue (the coalition of the EH-Bildu, PSE-EE and PNV parties), and in 
both Basgue and Castilian (PP and the Union, Progress and Democracy 
party (UPyD), it did not raise visible claims stemming from civil society 
actors (see Table 4.7. for a full description of the dimensions of analysis). 


Table 4.7 Basgue and Castilian in traffic signs: dimensions of analysis 























(a) Actors 
Against (only Euskara in For (only Euskara in 
signalization) signalization) 
Political PP EH-Bildu: PNV 
(b) Arguments 
Against For 
Political Public space is alocal and 
regional competence. 
Socio-linguistic Linguistic rights of non- Euskara is a language of 
Euskara-speaking customary use in many cities 
citizens. in the Basgue country. 
Legal Legal framework supports 


a bilingual model. 





(c) Channels 











Legal Legal proceedings (appeal) 
Political Parliamentary debates 
Administrative Basgue Ombudsman 


Source: Own elaboration. 
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Additionally, claims for a bilingual model for traffic signalisation 
constituted a significant source of conflict between political parties 
supporting the promotion of Basgue in the public space and parties 
supporting the co-representation of both official languages. Accord- 
ing to the legislative framework, which regulates language usage in 
the public space — i.e. Law of Normalisation of the Use of Euskara, 
Law on Traffic, Circulation of Motor Vehicles and Road Safety (Ar- 
ticle 56) and General Regulation of Circulation (Article 138) — the 
content of traffic signalisation on public roads must be both in Cas- 
tilian and in the official language of the corresponding autonomous 
community. 

In 2007, following demands of independent and left-wing Basgue 
parties, like EH-Bildu, the Basgue Ombudsman (Ararteko) agreed 
with the claim made by a citizen that all traffic signs in the munici- 
pality of Ofate (Guipuzkoa) were written only in Basgue. The main 
argument supporting the ombudsman's decision referred to existing 
legislation, i.e. that traffic signs must be bilingual. The city council 
counterargued saying that given that most signs also included picto- 
grams and that 856 of the population in Ofiate used Euskara in every- 
day situations, then the inclusion of Castilian was not justified. The 
ombudsman stated that pictograms were insufficient and that Castil- 
ian should be introduced in the signalisation, asin the case of informa- 
tion about dates and types of vehicles in parking areas. 

In the same way, a few years later, the Delegate of the Spanish 
Government in the Basgue Country lodged an administrative appeal 
against the Provincial Council of Gipuzkoa (Diputaci6n de Gipuz- 
koa) calling for traffic signs to be bilingual. The main argument of the 
appeal was that, according to Article 10 of the Law of Normalisation 
of the Use of Euskara, indications and signs in the public space should 
be in both Basgue and Castilian (Noticias de Gipuzkoa, 21/11/2014). 
According to the Provincial Council of Gipuzkoa — the regional ad- 
ministration controlled by EH-Bildu— road space is the competency of 
the regional government and therefore decisions on the language used 
for road signalisation concern only the provincial council. The dele- 
gate argued that the political position of EH-Bildu on the introduction 
of Castilian in these signs had a discriminatory effect on Castilian: 


The intention is not to stop using Euskara, neither to make 

Castilian invisible, much less violating the law. 
(Carlos Urguijo, Delegate of the Spanish Government in the 
Basgue Country, El Pais, 19-12-2007) 
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This was a claim referring to a possible intention by those nationalist 
proponents to make Castilian less visible in the public space in Eu- 
skadi, even to the point of introducing English if necessary. On the 
other hand, claims for Euskara-only traffic signs appeared among 
Basgue independentists on the left, although the claims failed to trig- 
ger significant mobilisations. 


RTVM and the reception of Catalan TV channels in the 
Balearic Islands 


Between 2010 and 2015, in the context of the 2007-2008 economic 
and financial crisis and when the PP controlled the Balearic govern- 
ment, the management of local and regional audio-visual media in 
the Balearic Islands experienced several cutbacks. Opposition parties 
and social organisations, as for example the organisation Balearic 
Cultural Work (Obra Cultural Balear (OCB)), strongly criticised 
this decision and protested against the limitation of their linguistic 
rights. Over this period, we identified two highly contested cases in 
which some relevant linguistic claims were formulated. First, claims 
against the closure of RTVM station in 2011, which consisted of local 
radio and TV with programming exclusively in Catalan, and second, 
claims regarding the cutting of reception of two specialised chan- 
nels of the public Catalan broadcast TV3 (channels 3/24 and Super 
3/33) in 2015. Political and civil society actors depicted both cases 
as a political strategy to constrain the linguistic space of Catalan in 
the islands” public sphere, although the Balearic government did not 
refer to the cultural and linguistic aspects of the cases when defend- 
ing the measures that affected RTVM and channels 3/24 and Super 
3/33. In the case of RTVM, the Govern Balear resorted to economic 
arguments, the case of the reception cuts of channels 3/24 and Super 
3/33 was presented as just a technical issue (see Table 4.8. for a full 
description of the dimensions of analysis). 

RTVM was closed in 2011 after five years in operation, ata moment 
when the economic crisis in Spain was at its peak. The regional gov- 
ernment justified its decision based on economic arguments — the lack 
of financial and economic sustainability of the station and the lack 
of resources by the local administration (Maria Salom, Consell de 
Mallorca, Diari Ara, 11/12/2011) — and implemented the closure. A few 
years later, in 2014, the Superior Court of Justice of the Balearic Is- 
lands, when accounting for the closure of the station in 2011, dismissed 
the appeal made by trade unions and television station workers, based 
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Table 4.8 Audio-visual media in the Balearic Islands: dimensions of analysis 


(a) Actors 








For (limitation of Against (limitation of channels in 
channels in Catalan) Catalan) 
Political PP ERC, Socialist Party of Mallorca (PSM), 


United Left (Esguerra Unida-EU), The 
Greens Initiative (Iniciativa Verds-IV), 
PSIB-PSOE, Podem:, MES 


Unions CCOO: STEI-i 


Civil society OCB, Sovereign Assembly of Mallorca 
(Assamblea Sobiranista de Mallorca): 
Young People of Mallorca for 
the Language (Joves de Mallorca 
per la Llengua): FAPA Mallorca, 
Understanding Mallorca (Entesa 
per Mallorca), Memory of Mallorca 
(Memoria de Mallorca) 











(b) Arguments 





For Against 


Economic — Insufficiency of 
resources. 





Technical Redefinition of the 
broadcasting space. 











Political Itis a political duty to promote the 
Catalan language in public media. 
Socio- Limitation of the use, knowledge and 
linguistic prestige of the Catalan language. 
Social and Cultural and informative function of 
cultural public television 


Vehicle for social cohesion and 
integration of immigration. 





Legal Against freedom of expression and 
linguistic rights 
Against Law of Linguistic Normalization 
and the Statute of Autonomy of the 
Balearic Islands. 


(c) Channels 





Political Parliamentary debate 





Civil Public protest actions: demonstrations 


Source: Own elaboration. 
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on the same economic arguments raised by the Balearic government 
(El Pais, 2710/2014). 

Already in 2011, from the perspective of civil society and as a re- 
action to the decision of Jose Ramon Bauza's (PP) regional govern- 
ment, various organisations in Mallorca formed an alliance under 
the name of Platform RTVM to coordinate civil protests and demon- 
strations against the closure of RTVM. Among the arguments put 
forward, linguistic and cultural issues played an important role in 
the alliance's position contesting RTVMss closure. Claims about RT- 
VMs importance for the protection of the Catalan language in the 
Balearic Islands were at the forefront of the alliance's arguments. 
Platform RTVM framed the regional government's decision to close 
RTVM as an attack against both freedom of expression and free- 
dom of information and against the creative sector, as well as against 
the recovery of the historic memory of Mallorca and the Catalan 
language (Plataforma RTVM, Diari Ara, 1/12/11. Platform RTVM 
pointed out that RTVM played a fundamental role in Balearic so- 
ciety since it was a vehicle for linguistic normalisation and for the 
integration of migrant groups. Furthermore, RTVM reflected the 
cultural and social reality of the people of Mallorca, thus generating 
social cohesion. 

The cutting of the retransmission of channels 3/24 and Super 3/33 
of Catalan TV in 2015 also gained strong media visibility. This case 
was not an isolated episode. In fact, since 1985, the reception of TV 
channels of the Catalan Corporation of Audio-visual Media (CCMA) 
had been a major source of conflict in the Balearic Islands. These TV 
channels had been subject to continuous political and social strug- 
gles for the inclusion of Catalan in the Balearic audio-visual sphere. 
In 1989, after the signal repeater that retransmitted the signal of Cat- 
alan TV in the Balearic Islands was violently attacked, a campaign 
under the motto “Stop barbarism, we are decent people' was launched. 
In 2004, the administration of Jaume Matas (PP) started introducing 
restrictions on the retransmission of sport events, mainly concerning 
football matches. In 2007, OCB organised a protest action under the 
motto “We want to watch TV3. Football festival in Catalan”. 

Finally, in early 2015, the retransmission of channels 3/24 and Su- 
per 3/33 was ended by the PP government in the Balearic Islands ar- 
guing the reorganisation of the broadcasting space in their territory. 
In April that year, OCB promoted a new protest, this time under the 
claim: For a free choice of language, we want to watch 3/24 and Super 
3/33”. The decision was mainly depicted as an attack against freedom 
of expression and against linguistic rights and a clear regression of 
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the Catalan communications space, as claimed by the President of the 
OCB at that time: 


TI am very concerned about having a government that creates ob- 
stacles to the use, knowledge and prestige of our own language. 
This should be denounced,: it cannot be tolerated. A government 
that should ensure all this, acts against this perfectly explicit man- 
date. Why? I do not accept the argument that it is not technically 
feasible. Because there is a technical solution, and if they do not 
apply it, I understand that it is because they do not want these 
channels to be available. They are breaking the normalisation law 
and the statute. 

(Jaume Mateu, president of OCB. Vilaweb) 


OCB also argued that the elimination of these two channels affected 
half of the TV offerings in Catalan, whereas audio-visual content in 
Castilian remained unaffected by the reorganisation of the broad- 
casting space. They also introduced a legal claim arguing that this 
closure contradicted the guidelines set in the Law of Linguistic Nor- 
malisation of the Balearic Islands (Law 3/1986) by which the public 
administration has an obligation to promote the Catalan language in 
the audio-visual space (Diari Ara Balears, April 2015). In any case, 
the disconnection ended soon as regional elections held the same year 
led to the coming to office of a different government. Actually, after 
the elections of 24 May 2015, a coalition between PSIB-PSOE and the 
left-oriented Podem i Mes per Mallorca (MES) agreed to reinstate the 
digital terrestrial TV of channels 3/24 and Super 3/33. 


The introduction of English programming in the Galician 
Radio and Television Corporation (CRTVG) 


A law in 1984 created the Galician Radio and Television Corporation 
(CRTVG,), which for the first time gave public visibility to the lan- 
guage. According to this law, one of the main functions of the CRTVG 
is the promotion and diffusion of the Galician language (Article 16, 
Law 9/1984). In fact, although Galician TV retains high levels of au- 
dience numbers (it is the second most-watched TV channel of any of 
the autonomous regions, Barlovento Comunicacion 2019), most of its 
viewers are over 64 years old, which again stigmatises the use of Gali- 
cian for a sector of the population. 

In 2011, the PSAG-PSOE proposed broadcasting movies on TV Gali- 
cia in their original versions, mainly in English. The main goal was to 
support the improvement of the Galician population's English-language 
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skills, especially among young audiences. However, this proposal found 
opposition not only from concerned groups such as the association of 
professionals of dubbing (Apradoga), but also from nationalist parties 
such as the BNG. Arguments against the introduction of movies and se- 
rials in English considered that this might limit the social and cultural 
function of Galicia TV, whose main objective, according to the Statute 
of Autonomy of Galicia, the Law of Language Normalisation, and the 
1984 law (see above), was to promote and protect the Galician language 
(La Opinion, A Coruhia, 6/10/2011). It was claimed that, as stated in the 
Galician language regulatory framework, Galician is the language of 
normal use on Galician public radio and TV, and the government of 
Galicia had the obligation to promote production materials in Gali- 
cian, dubbing, subtitling and exhibiting audio-visual media to this pur- 
pose (see Table 4.9. for a full description of the dimensions of analysis). 

CRTVG defended the transmission of programmes in English with 
Galician subtitles, arguing that it would not only improve English 
skills, but it would also promote the use of Galician in children and 


Table 4.9 Programming in English in CRTVG Galicia: dimensions of analysis 


























(a) Actors 
For (programming in Against (programming in 
English) English) 
Political PP BNG 
Professional Apradoga 
corporations 
(b) Arguments 
For Against 
Political Limitation of the normalization 
role of public TV. 
Pedagogical Promotion of language 
skills in English. 
Cultural Cultural and informative 


function of public television. 
Vehicle for social cohesion and 
integration. 





(c) Channels 





Political Parliamentary debates 


Source: Own elaboration. 
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young audiences. The BNG expressed its opposition to the proposal on 
the basis that children's TV programmes in English would undermine 
their Galician oral capabilities since it would cut down the hours of 
children's programmes in Galician aimed at an early-age audience who 
had no reading competency in Galician (La voz de Galicia, 30/12/2009). 
The BNG also argued that the Xunta's promotion of the trilingual 
model of Galician—Castilian-English was in fact a political strategy to 
restrict the linguistic coverage of Galician in the public sphere. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we illustrated the relations of conflict existing in the 
governance of language at the national and regional levels, as well 
as within the regional level. The case-based analysis has illustrated 
how distinct linguistic regulatory models have been implemented in 
Spanish regions in the last decades, and the concomitant claims they 
have raised. Through these detailed cases, we have brought to light 
some relevant aspects in terms of how the regions attempted to deal 
with the linguistic diversity in their territories and tried to redress 
a situation of a reduction in the use of local languages, introducing 
asymmetric regulation in some policy areas. Our cases have also il- 
lustrated the main rights claims and linguistic conflicts around such 
policies, providing in-depth knowledge of the complex dynamics 
that are the result of the multi-layered structure of citizenship in the 
Spanish context. 

We have described conflicts generated by the proposed changes of 
linguistic models (the immersion, bilingual and trilingual models) 
which have been prompted mainly by political and societal actors aim- 
ing to alter the language usage of the four regions in the education sys- 
tems, in audio-visual media and in the signalisation in public spaces. 
Some claims have a citizens' rights logic, while others respond to a 
more collective rationale which is hard to reduce to the individual level. 
Building upon the extensive collection and gualitative analysis of news- 
papers, periodicals and other media, this information constitutes the 
empirical basis upon which we rely, to provide, in the following chap- 
ter, a comparative assessment of Catalonia, the Balearic Islands, the 
Basgue Country and Galicia across different analytical dimensions. 
Over the 2005-2015 period, we found variation across cases regarding 
the extent to which linguistic conflicts have increased, a variation of 
the claims on which they were based, and which confrontations have 
resulted in regulatory accommodation and which in claim reduction. 
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Under which circumstances each of the cases falls is a matter for dis- 
cussion. This comparative analysis is developed in Chapter 5, while the 
extent to which these responses are shaped by the European level of 
governance is assessed in Chapter 6. 


Notes 


1 


11 


12 


IS 


14 


15 


16 


17 


The newspapers examined include, at the national level: E/ Pais, El 
Mundo, ABC, El Diario.es, and Publico.es. And at the sub-national level: 
LaVanguardia, El Periodico de Cataluna, El Punt (Catalonia), Diario de 
Mallorca, Ara Balears (The Balearic Islands). E/ Correo, El Diario Vasco 
(Basgue Country), La Voz de Galicia, and Faro de Vigo (Galicia). 

The system has exceptions for all type of situations, as well as additional 
support for those students experiencing difficulties and for newcomers. 
For a detailed analysis about these complaints and the actors involved, see 
Cetra (2019) and Garvia and Miley (2013). 

For further details, see Ruling of the Constitutional Court 31/2010 of 28 June. 
All translations are by the authors. 

See page 33 of the Ruling of the Constitutional Court 31/2010 of 28 June. 
Omnium Cultural is probably the main civil association for the promotion 
of Catalan language and culture. It was established by private sponsors 
during the Franco dictatorship. 

See Spanish Organic Law on the Improvement of the Guality of Education 
(LOMCE) 8/2013. 

See Decree 15/2013, 19 April. 

These include the Decree of Bilingualism (1979): Linguistic Normalisa- 
tion Law (1982): Decree for the Curricular Development of the Basgue 
(1992), and the Law on the Basgue Public Schools (1993). 

These are the models as they appear in Decree 138/1983, which regulates 
the use of official languages in non-university education in the Basgue 
Country. The decree does not mention Model C. 

RAG is an institution founded in 1906 and dedicated to the study of Gali- 
cian culture and languages. 

According to this regulation, maths, physics and chemistry must be taught 
in Castilian. 

The campaigns included: “Do you notice enough that we are in Catalo- 
nia? (“Es nota prou gue som a Catalunya?', 1986), “Catalan on wheels' (“El 
catala sobre rodes', 1990), “Catalan is good for you' (“El catala et serveix', 
1992): and “In Catalan, you win' (“En catala, tu hi guanyes', 2003). For 
further details, see Gencat.cat, last accessed 15 March 2020. 

See, for instance, the campaign promoted by the Coordinator for a Cata- 
lonia in Freedom (Coordinadora per una Catalunya en Llibertat). 

CCC is a civil society organisation focused on the defence of bilingualism. 
It promotes the campaign “Promoting bilingual signalling in Catalonia”. 
Created in 1962, OBC is a civic and cultural institution of the Balearic 
Islands aimed at promoting its own language and culture and defending 
the right of the Balearic Islands to full self-government. 
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5  Comparative analysis across 
issues and territories 


Language policy in Spain has traditionally been a highly politicised 
and unstable issue subject to continuous pressures both from politi- 
cal actors with different orientations and from CSOs both well estab- 
lished and emerging (see inter alia, Argelaguet 1998). To some extent, 
the eight cases we have examined confirm this idea as linguistic politi- 
cal conflicts have been common in most of them. 

However, it is during the last two decades that the linguistic guestion 
has arisen as a major source of political and social dispute in the bilin- 
gual Spanish territories. This has involved, though, different degrees 
of political, legal and social conflict originating from multiple linguis- 
tic claims formulated by individuals and by collective actors. While 
some of the claims we have identified were formulated against the ex- 
isting linguistic policy, as framed in each particular case during the 
decades of the 1980s and 1990s, other claims were formulated against 
policy initiatives to deviate from the status guo. A first observation 
to highlight is the strong resilience of existing policy frameworks. In 
general, claims against linguistic policies did not succeed in modifying 
those policies, whereas claims aimed at defending policies were guite 
successful. However, this did not prevent tense political conflicts in 
several policy processes, as we identify in our case studies. 

The eight cases we examine in the four selected regions illustrate 
that political conflicts related to language policy comprise multiple 
types of actors, channels and arguments as well as different politi- 
cal and administrative levels. Although the main level for the disputes 
was regional, Spanish institutions at the central level were involved in 
different cases: either the executive or the judiciary. Ouite often, local 
public administration entities were also active in triggering or manag- 
ing some of the linguistic conflicts. In this sense, language planning in 
the Spanish periphery should be understood as the result of bottom-up 
and top-down “deliberative efforts” (Cooper 1989), articulated by 
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different actors, playing collectively and, to a much lesser extent, indi- 
vidually, within specific sociolinguistic and political contexts. 

When looking at the cases, there is a divide between major and mi- 
nor conflicts. Cases related to the language policy models in the field 
of education involve greater complexity because the degree of legal 
proceedings and social mobilisation is more intense compared with 
the cases involving language usage in audio-visual media and in public 
space signalisation. In this sense, education can be depicted as an area 
of major political conflict across the different territories, and a par- 
ticularly sensitive topic. Competing positions in favour of or against 
the asymmetric regulation of the co-official language and/or Castilian 
as languages of instruction, and their relative weight in different edu- 
cation models, are articulated by a wide range of actors, and through 
varying arguments and channels. 

Our analytical framework in this chapter builds on two preliminary 
premises. The first premise is that variations among language policy 
models can be characterised as differences in the management of the 
relationship between the co-existing linguistic communities in the pri- 
vate sphere and their representation in the public or institutional do- 
main. Each sociolinguistic configuration in a particular territory has 
followed a different model, based on a previously established broad 
agreement, after the transition to democracy in Spain. These configu- 
rations crystallised a language policy in each case, which in time cre- 
ated significant path-dependent effects, but they also produced some 
unexpected conseguences. The second premise is that claims related 
to changes in language policy models, either proactive or reactive, are 
articulated according to developments or interpretations of both the 
legal framework that regulates language and the linguistic rights from 
an individual point of view. In this sense, the political conflicts de- 
scribed in Chapter 4 have been characterised by the exploration of 
how political, social and legal actors discuss the institutional and le- 
gal status of Castilian and the co-official languages as vehicular lan- 
guages in the areas of education, audio-visual media and public space 
signalisation. 

Through our analysis, we identify elements of similarity and dis- 
similarity regarding the four main dimensions considered in the de- 
scription of the cases. These elements include: the nature of the claims 
(including or excluding references to individual rights), the charac- 
teristics of the actors involved in the formulation of claims, and how 
those claims were addressed through specific collective action strate- 
gies, how claims' arguments were publicly articulated and the chan- 
nels used for their formulation and diffusion (see the comparative 
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summaries in Table 5.2). A final element refers to the intensity and 
extension over time of the political conflicts that the linguistic claims 
provoked. 

Even if all cases show actors' claims about the distribution of the 
weight of Castilian and the co-official languages in the public sphere, 
we can identify a general pattern in their claims that reflects the char- 
acteristic political divisions of Spanish linguistic politics between 
pro-monolingual and pro-multilingual positions. In this sense, and 
considering the main advocates of change in linguistic policies and the 
specific type of model being promoted, the cases display relevant sym- 
metries. These symmetries in turn refer to the dominant tension be- 
tween Castilian-centric positions articulated at the national level and 
the defence of linguistic minorities at the periphery. In other words, 
some actors claim the individual right to use Castilian without lim- 
itations in any territory, whereas others claim the collective right to 
introduce some restrictions on the use of Castilian to protect or pro- 
mote the local language. However, how policy proposals are defined, 
and in some way also how the associated claims are articulated, varies 
according to the sociolinguistic conditions present in each case (see 
the comparative summaries in Table 5.1). 


Education claims and linguistic conflicts 


In the area of education, policy changes proposed during the period 
of this study involved two strategies: the diversification of the number 
of languages of instruction, articulated as a process that goes from a 
bilingual to a trilingual model (i.e. the Balearic and Galician cases), 
and the intensification of support for a particular language (i.e. the 
universalisation of Euskara in the Basgue Country, and opening the 
door to Castilian as a language option in Catalan schools). Whereas 
the change in the education language model in the Galician, Balearic 
and Catalan cases seeks the diversification of the number and propor- 
tion of languages of instruction, in the Basgue case, the most relevant 
goal was to strengthen the role of their own language. Additionally, 
in Galicia and the Balearic Islands, the proposed change turned the 
bilingual models — based on a rule of 50yo local language and 50Y0 
Castilian — into a trilingual model promoting egual proportions of lo- 
cal language, Castilian and English. In Catalonia, claims were about 
the transformation from an immersion model in Catalan to a bilingual 
Catalan—Castilian model. The linguistic policy reform in the Basgue 
Country, however, aimed at implementing a soft version of the Catalan 
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immersion model — introducing a compulsory 60yo in Euskara — thus 
replacing the previous three-option model. 

In this respect, the Basgue case illustrates the regional government's 
attempt to change the established policy models despite the opposi- 
tion of various political and social actors. Furthermore, there were 
even disagreements within the government proposing the reform. The 
main reason for those advocating and supporting the policy change 
was their perception that the universalisation of Euskara was not suc- 
ceeding. Hence, they believed that a new strategy based on the intro- 
duction of a single-language model would be the full solution to the 
problem. Against this claim, two different types of reaction became 
discernible. First, those who could share the perception of the problem 
(such as the coalition party PNV) but did not support the envisaged 
strategy because of the unintended conseguences they perceived. Sec- 
ond, those who completely disagreed with the initial perception and 
considered that the reform threatened the individual right they were 
enjoying — the right to select the main language for their children's 
schooling. Conseguently, the protests against the single-language pro- 
posal were divided between the two groups of actors, groups which 
also showed relevant differences in terms of the resources they acti- 
vated, for example, regarding the extension of mobilisations, the ar- 
ticulation of claims and the diffusion channels used. Yet both groups 
contributed to a democratic deliberation on the desirability of reform 
between the overlapping linguistic communtties in the territory. Fi- 
nally, due to regional elections and the new party coalition, the reform 
did not progress. Yet, no major linguistic conflict escalated thereafter, 
and the existing model continued for years afterwards. 

The policy process in Catalonia was guite different. The Catalan 
government faced external pressures to change the existing linguis- 
tic model, moving towards the Basgue model that included several 
language options in the schools. In Catalonia, concerned civil soci- 
ety groups had made claims against the educational linguistic policy 
which had been in place since the 1980s. These claims relied on the 
subjective perception that some individual rights were not respected 
in the Catalan education system. They claimed the right to educate 
their children in Castilian in the public schooling system, at least for a 
significant proportion of the school time, and referred to the Spanish 
legal framework to support such arguments. They complained about 
the Catalan language policy and considered that the government's na- 
tionalist ideology was the main driver of the problem, thus framing the 
situation as an anti-nationalism struggle. Also, the complete solution 
they proposed was a move towards a different system with different 
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models (such as the Basgue Country's), or the possibility of establish- 
ing opt-out procedures. 

The collective action strategies deployed by those supporting these 
claims in Catalonia were very different from those in the Basgue Coun- 
try. First, there was the broad coalition of political parties and social 
actors that sustained the original model implemented in the 1980s and 
which remained guite cohesive regarding this topic during the time 
this linguistic conflict occurred. Second, there was a growing group 
of concerned individuals who progressively organised themselves to 
articulate their claims and were able to be involved in a new political 
party (Ciudadanos) that embraced their views on the linguistic issue. 
Their position was also supported and amplified by different actors 
from the Spanish political centre, such as some political parties and 
the media who sympathised with their claims about the need to guar- 
antee the right of students to be educated in Castilian for the entire 
primary and secondary school. 

As for Galicia and the Balearic Islands, in both cases their re- 
gional governments, at that time in the hands of regional branches 
of the conservative PP, promoted policy changes to reduce the 
weight of their native language in the education linguistic model. 
They planned to introduce a multilingual challenge in their dis- 
courses based on globalisation pressures and Europeanisation 
trends. Thus, they framed their claims as a modernisation discourse 
to justify the reduction of the weight of the local language in the 
new linguistic model they intended to introduce. In both cases, 
strong resistance to the proposed changes emerged from opposition 
parties and from civil society, with both groups of actors able to 
initiate significant social mobilisations. Claims against these pro- 
posals were based on strong perceptions that the new models would 
threaten the consolidation of the local languages, which were still 
in a very fragile situation compared with the strength of Castilian 
in their regions. Their views on the drivers of the perceived problem 
were guite varied, though. Some opponents claimed against what 
they perceived as the expansion of Spanish-wide nationalism and 
its language dominance, whereas others referred to the technical 
difficulties of implementing the new models in a context of shortage 
of resources, which, in the end, would lead to a deterioration of 
education guality. Again, coalitions against the proposed reforms 
were guite common, particularly in the case of the Balearic Islands. 
Governments, on the contrary, failed to build up coalitions to sup- 
port their policy proposals. 
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Claims on language in the public media and 
in public spaces 


Regarding the cases relating to public media, we identified claims 
against the dismantling of TV channels — or the change in criteria — in 
terms of language use in public media in the regions. The major goals 
for establishing and supporting public entities during the 1980s were 
to promote and reinforce the public use of local languages and to con- 
solidate the institutional authority of the co-official language. How- 
ever, three decades later, some regional governments having different 
policy orientations did not consider these as fundamental instruments 
to promote language usage and attempted to change how their public 
media operated. 

In the Balearic case, claims contested the attempts to dismantle the 
TV station due to the 2007-2008 economic and financial crisis, which 
had led to profound cutbacks in several policy areas at both the re- 
gional and national levels in Spain. This added to the interest in limit- 
ing the presence and use of Catalan in local and regional audio-visual 
media. In Galicia, in contrast, claims were articulated against the in- 
troduction of another language distinct from Galician in regular TV 
programming. In both cases, the claims aimed at defending the public 
media as a tool for promoting linguistic immersion and for expressing 
national identity and culture. 

We also examined claims in the cases of the Basgue Country and 
Catalonia which related to the regulation of language usage in the 
signalisation of commercial, traffic and street signs. In these claims, 
regional governments intended to strengthen the presence of the lo- 
cal language, and in some cases and under certain circumstances, 
this would even entail assuring the presence of the native language 
alone. The controversies were related to the use of Castilian, with no 
reference to the local language — particularly for commercial signs — 
and the limited use of Castilian for traffic and street signs. Some po- 
litical and social actors argued for the diversification of the number 
of languages used in the public space, articulating strategies to pro- 
mote a Basgue—Castilian model in the Basgue case, and to promote 
a Catalan—Castilian model in the Catalan case. In the Catalan case, 
following the 1998 Law of Language Policy, claims were expressed 
against the rule of “at least in Catalan” for commercial signs. In the 
Basgue Country, however, where some roads showed Euskara-only in- 
formation, claimants asked for bilingual traffic signs, as stated in the 
Spanish General Traffic Rules and Traffic Law (1990 and 2003). 
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Levels of collective action and mobilisation in the cases of public 
spaces signage were relatively limited, but the cases of the public me- 
dia, in particular the conflict relating to the closure of the public Cat- 
alan TV station in the Balearic Islands, attracted a larger number of 
actors. For the public signage cases, most of the debates attracted only 
those involved directly in the issue, for example, the individuals and 
firms affected by the commercial signs policy. Also, highly motivated 
activists on both sides of the linguistic conflict became important 
actors. They promoted actions with high visibility and launched liti- 
gations in the courts, claiming their right to address the situation ac- 
cording to their preferred choice. Mobilisation in the case of the public 
media was broader and involved political parties and CSOs. The latter 
were the actors who sustained and promoted the defence and use of 
the local language over the years for the collective good. 


Linguistic claims, channels and collective action 


Based on a more in-depth comparison of the “who' (the actors), the 
“why' (the arguments) and the “how' (the channels) guestions involved 
in the linguistic claims, as examined in the previous chapter, some 
common general features become evident across the selected regions — 
Catalonia, the Balearic Islands, the Basgue Country and Galicia — and 
across the public sphere dimensions of education, audio-visual media 
and public spaces. 

As already mentioned, competing positions in the political and so- 
cial arena are mainly articulated along the divide between two types 
of claims. First, claims that defend the Castilian language through in- 
dividual rights complaints, as well as policy strategies of voluntary bi- 
lingualism or trilingualism. Second, claims that defend the co-official 
language as effective bilingualism to assure its presence in the public 
sphere. Diverse political and social actors represent both positions. In 
some of the studied cases, claims were initiated by political parties pro- 
moting a new model based on their positions in the government. This 
is clear in the Balearic and Galician cases on education when the PP, 
then in the regional executive in both communities at the same time, 
and also when EA, a member of the government coalition, promoted a 
single-language model for Euskadi. In other cases, claims derive from 
pressures of the opposition parties or emerging social movements that 
articulated around linguistic demands. In most cases, trade unions 
and CSOs, professional corporations and cultural associations (e.g., 
Omnium Cultural: Obra Cultural Balear: Galicia Bilingiie), and, to 
a lesser extent, official institutions (e.g., RAG), became involved in 
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the disputes. These actors often reactivated old, supporting coalitions 
that then tried to play a relevant role in all cases. This was not the 
case, however, in conflicts that showed lower degrees of political and 
societal relevance, as in the issue of audio-visual media in Galicia, or 
the Basgue case about the use of Euskara in public spaces, both of 
which were new and tended to create greater polarisation between the 
contenders. 

When looking at the channels through which claims are articu- 
lated, we find that the actors involved in the claims resort to political 
mechanisms and legal and administrative proceedings to deploy the 
strategies they intend to use to modify language policy practices. Le- 
gal and political proceedings, as well as civil protest actions such as 
demonstrations and mobilisations, are particularly significant either 
to destabilise the proposed changes or to assure the status guo. Cases 
involving a higher degree of legal and political conflict are those re- 
lated to the education field — this conflict being especially strong in 
the Balearic case — where discussion on the use of public resources 
was much higher and social mobilisation was much more intense. All 
these factors led to a solid alliance between the different actors of 
the educational community. Moreover, whereas most of the Catalan, 
Galician and Balearic cases involved court proceedings, the Basgue 
case developed exclusively in the political and administrative arenas. 
Finally, another interesting difference between the cases is the de- 
gree of social confrontation they ushered in, with the level of social 
mobilisation much more intense in the Balearic Islands than in the 
other regions. 

Whereas the type of actors involved and the different channels used 
for the articulation of the claims imply elements of greater similarity 
than divergence, some interesting differences emerge when we analyse 
the type of arguments used in the eight cases. We identify seven types 
of arguments: 


1 Legal arguments: refer to the legal framework of reference at Eu- 
ropean, national and sub-national levels. 

2 Social arguments: relate to issues of egual opportunities, social 
cohesion and social inclusion when there is effective bilingualism 
in a region. 

3  Pedagogic arguments: relate to offering better language skills and 
higher language proficiency through available resources. 

4 Economic arguments: refer to guestions of competitiveness and 
employment in the labour market (expanding the use of English, 
but also universalising the local language). 
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5  Sociolinguistic arguments: refer to the discriminatory effects of a 
particular language model due to the extra effort needed to use a 
non-mother-tongue language. 

6 Cultural and identity-related arguments: refer to the identity func- 
tion of language for a political community. 

7 Political arguments: refer to the degree of political consensus and 
democratic legitimacy of a particular language policy. 


Legal, cultural, social and sociolinguistic arguments are dominant 
across all cases, but not all actors used the same type of arguments. 
Pedagogic-related arguments are especially significant in the educa- 
tional cases given their legitimate arguments, freguently based on sci- 
entific findings. Interestingly, economic-based arguments were present 
only in the Balearic cases. While the cultural and identity arguments 
were important in most of the cases, they did not play a significant role 
in the Basgue cases when compared to the intensity of identity in other 
territories. 

In relation to the arguments based on the legal framework, refer- 
ences to EU institutions and policies are mostly present in the Balearic 
and Galician cases on education. This is because the aim of those 
governments — to implement a trilingual model — was defended based 
on the EU guidelines and recommendations on multilingualism. In 
2002, the European Council recommended that at least two foreign 
languages should be learnt from a very early age. “Mother tongue 
plus two foreign languages” was formulated as a goal to promote 
social cohesion, employability and economic competitiveness in a 
knowledge-based society, as well as to create mutual understanding 
and a shared sense of community.! However, the EU guidelines do not 
establish what should be done in those territories in which the “mother 
tongue' is not homogeneous, this being true in all the cases analysed 
here (see Chapter 6 for further discussions). In fact, all contending par- 
ties involved were in favour of multilingualism, but they differed over 
the best way to achieve such a goal. The main guestion underlying 
these cases is how to protect citizens” mother tongue and at the same 
time promote other languages. To this end, social cohesion criteria, as 
well as different pedagogic arguments, are often introduced to main- 
tain these different perspectives. 

Similar claims are absent in the Catalan and Basgue cases, 
where demands for bilingualism rely on the legal principle of non- 
discrimination on grounds of language and the official status of Cas- 
tilian. Arguments in favour of the immersion model in Catalonia 
and the Basgue Country, and the bilingual model in Galicia and the 
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Balearic Islands, are expressed in terms of compensating the discrimi- 
natory effects of the hegemonic position of Castilian in the media and 
other public spaces. It is argued that a loss of institutional terrain of 
the co-official language would lead to its marginalisation and to the 
reinforcement of Castilian. A basic assumption by those defending 
this policy is the expectation that knowledge of co-official language by 
all parts of the society would positively affect social cohesion and so- 
cial mobility, thus avoiding a serious social divide based on language 
differences. 

A key dimension shared by all these conflicts is whether linguistic 
rights should be articulated as individual rights or collective rights. 
Liberal positions, defended by the PP and some CSOs in favour of a bi- 
lingual model (Galicia Bilingiie, Estudiants Lliures de les Illes Balears, 
CCC,), contend that language should not be imposed by the adminis- 
tration, and that citizens should have the right to freely choose the 
language. Based on the principle of non-discrimination of language, 
their positions argue that the linguistic model implemented should 
guarantee individual language rights through a diversified offer. Nev- 
ertheless, defenders of linguistic rights as collective rights frame their 
proposals to better articulate society and its identity. In this sense, 
we find that court rulings have been diverse. Some rulings stand for a 
liberal position on exercising linguistic rights promoted by the PP, and 
others acknowledge the capability of regional governments to make 
policy choices about the language policies they implement. 

Finally, interesting elements of divergence emerge regarding the po- 
litical levels involved in the conflicts. In the field of education, the cases 
of the Basgue Country, Galicia and the Balearic Islands manifest and 
develop as domestic conlflicts entirely at the sub-national level, whereas 
the Catalonian case manifests more strongly as a conflict between the 
national and the sub-national levels. In this sense, the peculiarity of 
the Catalan case is that it involves the interaction between diverse legal 
institutions (the Constitutional Court of Spain and the Superior Court 
of Justice of Catalonia) and legal frameworks (the Statute of Auton- 
omy of Catalonia 2006, LOMCE 2013). The cases related to claims in 
audio-visual media are articulated at the sub-national level, whereas 
those concerning public space signalisation are developed at the in- 
tersection between the local, regional and national levels, since traffic 
signalisation is a matter subject to both local (regional) and national 
regulations. Overall, we observe some common patterns in a much- 
diversified situation, involving in each case eguivalent actors, compa- 
rable divisions and similar levels of government being active in each 
case. However, it is important to note that some linguistic conflicts 
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show very complex combinations of claims, whereas others appear to 
be very simple, involving just a single dimension. 

In this chapter, we have compared the cases across the four different 
dimensions of analysis and identified a significant number of similar- 
ities and differences that reveal interesting patterns, although these 
patterns are not easy to observe when the analysis concentrates on a 
single case or dimension. For example, it appears that claim-making 
was guite similar in all cases, but the political support, as well as the 
social mobilisations aimed at pushing claims forward, or even creating 
political conflict, were not as intense in all cases. The Catalonia and 
Balearic Islands cases suggest a more intense capacity for action and 
broader coalitions in defending the native language when compared 
with other cases, despite the emergence of the linguistic political con- 
flicts during the 2000s. 

In the concluding chapter, we discuss these differences in more de- 
tail, as well as the broader implications of the intensity of linguistic 
political conflicts and the relevance of litigation for their resolution. 
However, it is important to note that linguistic policies were not fun- 
damentally altered during the period examined in spite of the claims 
expressed and the intense political conflicts involved in some of the 
cases. Although a change of linguistic policy direction started to 
emerge from most of the territories in the late 1990s — as a response 
to multilingualism and the demands and challenges of globalisation — 
this did not transform existing policy frameworks. However, such 
changes created a new policy space in which multiple claims emerged 
which focused on different aspects, and as a result linguistic policy 
conflicts arose. Before the final assessment and the detailed discussion, 
the next chapter introduces the European dimension in our analysis of 
linguistic claims in Spain. The European dimension was the second 
largest transformation to occur during the period examined, emerging 
asa constraint, but also as an opportunity, for linguistic policy change 
in Spain — something that claim-makers soon started to recognise. 


Note 


1 European regulations include Council Resolution of 14 February 2002 
on the promotion of linguistic diversity and language learning in the 
framework of the implementation of the objectives of the European Year 
of Languages 2001 and COM(2003) 449 final: Communication from the 
Commission to the Council, the European Parliament, the Economic and 
Social Committee, and the Committee of the Regions. Promoting Lan- 
guage Learning and Linguistic Diversity: An Action Plan 2004 — 2006. 
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6 European institutions 


Framing linguistic 
conflicts in Spain? 


From its very foundation, the EU has championed multiculturalism 
and diversity. Linguistic diversity within the EU is probably the best 
example of this commitment as 24 languages are officially recognised 
and can be used by citizens to communicate with any EU institution. 
The protection of minority languages is also among the objectives of 
the EU, as specified in Article 2 of the Treaty of the European Un- 
ion (TEU). Such benevolent policy intentions are, however, hampered 
by two major obstacles that limit the EU's linguistic policy. The first 
obstacle is that language issues, unless specifically related to an indi- 
vidual right legislated by the EU, are the exclusive competence of the 
member states. Conseguently, it is not possible for the EU to take on 
the protection of languages directly. As for the second obstacle, the 
EU has to face the burden of having 24 official working languages, 
which hinders freedom of movement and market integration at the EU 
level. As a matter of fact, English is gradually becoming the lingua 
franca for communicating within the EU, to the detriment of the other 
languages used by member states. The EU has therefore a dual and 
contradictory role in relation to languages: preaching linguistic diver- 
sity on the one hand, while having to face linguistic communication 
needs on the other.! 

There is a trend in the European public space towards reducing the 
costs of EU linguistic diversity, such as becoming more competitive as 
a single market. As an example, the EU has introduced the notion of 
“easily understood languages' (Council Directive 79/112/EEC). 


The Member States shall, however, ensure that the sale of food- 
stuffs within their own territories is prohibited if the particulars 
provided for in Article 3 and Article 4(2) do not appear in a lan- 
guage easily understood by purchasers, unless other measures 
have been taken to ensure that the purchaser is informed. This 
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provision shall not prevent such particulars from being indicated 
in various languages. 
(Article 14, Council Directive 79/112/EEC)? 


Therefore, only the EU's official languages are given voice in some 
public spheres, and eventually it is English that takes the lead as the 
main language of communication in most EU spheres.? 

But how does the EU really act in defence of the languages? And 
how is the EU used by local, regional and national actors who claim 
linguistic rights at the country level? In this chapter, we explore the 
relationship between the EU and the Spanish actors in linguistic mat- 
ters, to understand when and how the BU level is applied or used in 
the defence of Castilian language claims, or in support of any regional 
language. Indeed, Chapters 4 and 5 have shown that none of the con- 
Aicts presented here have implied the direct participation of the EU in 
any of the channels, not even the legal channel. The conflicts have re- 
mained mostly regional (with actors from the regional level), and only 
exceptionally at the national level (meaning that both regional and na- 
tional actors participated). This non-participation at the EU level does 
not, however, imply that this level of contention has not been present 
during this period, even if not specifically in relation to the conflicts 
described in the previous chapters. Ouite the contrary, the EU level is 
implicitly present most of the time, as we will see in this chapter, either 
as a guardian of linguistic protection, in a space in which different 
actors can address official claims for the protection of linguistic rights, 
or in a space where CSOs can network in defence of their language 
preferences to broader audiences. We will see these aspects in detail 
in the following sections. Before going into that detail, we start with 
a brief description of Europe's legal framework for the protection of 
language. This is needed to understand the extent to which the Euro- 
pean level can be exploited by national and regional actors who claim 
linguistic recognition and/or protection. 


The legal framework for the protection of language 
in Europe 


Article 3.3 of the TEU reads, “(The EU) shall respect its rich cultural 
and linguistic diversity, and shall ensure that Europe' cultural herit- 
age is safeguarded and enhanced”. With the coming into force of the 
Lisbon Treaty, the Charter of Fundamental Rights (CFR) acguired 
the same legal status as the EU treaties. The CFR specifies that there 
should be no discrimination based on language (Article 21, CFR), and 
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that “The Union shall respect cultural, religious and linguistic diver- 
sity” (Article 22, CFR). Linguistic rights and the rights of minorities are 
therefore at the core of EU primary law. Also, the Council of Europe 
(COE) launched the ECRML, a European convention that remains the 
most comprehensive treaty in terms of language protection in Europe. 
The ECRML came into force in 1998 and as late as in 2020 had 
been ratified by 25 European states, of which 16 are EU member states 
(although some large countries as France or Italy do not participate)." 
Regional or minority languages are those that are: “1. traditionally used 
within a given territory of a State by nationals of that State who form a 
group numerically smaller than the rest of the State's population”, and 
“Ti. different from the official language(s) of that State, and it does not 
include either dialects of the official languagel(s) of the State or the lan- 
guages of migrants' (Article 1, Part I, ECRML). The Charter aims not 
only for the recognition and respect of regional or minority languages, 
but also for their active safeguard in public and private life (Article 
7, Part II, ECRMIL). It does this by means of policy interventions in 
education, justice, administration and public services, media, cultural 
activities and cultural facilities, economic and social life, and trans- 
frontier exchanges (Articles 8-14, Part III, ECRMI,). Signatories can 
choose two levels of language protection under Part II or Part III of the 
Charter. Signatories that grant the higher level of protection to a gual- 
ifying language must agree to undertake at least 35 actions in Part III 
of the Charter. The application of the Charter is monitored every five 
years by a Committee of Experts of the European Charter for Re- 
gional or Minority Languages who make recommendations to the 
signatories on the applicability and accomplishments of the Charter. 
Linguistic protection in Europe is therefore embedded in different 
mechanisms that involve different actors and different countries. The 
TEU and the Charter of Fundamental Rights of the EU proclaim the 
principles of non-discrimination and respect for linguistic diversity 
with which all member states must abide. Moreover, despite being en- 
trusted with the protection of the treaties, the EC has no real com- 
petences on linguistic issues. It is only the member states that have 
real power on linguistic issues unless language protection applies to 
an area of EU competence such as workers' rights. A coherent frame- 
work at the EU level, as well as a coherent linguistic policy, is thus 
missing. Therefore, there is a lack of policy instruments for guaran- 
teeing the protection of languages at the EU level. It is the Council 
of Europe, that is in charge of monitoring the ECRML, which super- 
vises the levels of protection for languages across Europe. However, 
even the ECRML does not provide for any enforcement mechanisms 
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in the case of non-compliance by the member states. In this sense, it 
is worth to note that the European Parliament has raised awareness 
of this problem by calling on all member states who have not yet done 
s0 to ratify and implement the ECRML. It has also raised awareness 
by demanding that the Commission propose concrete policy measures 
for language protection (EP Resolution, 11 September 2013). 

The distinction between the official languages of the EU spoken by 
the “majority” and the non-official languages of the EU spoken by the 
“minorities' entails different levels of protection for different languages. 
The status of the official EU languages is recognised in Article 55 
of the TEU: only the official EU languages are granted legal status 
within the EU and therefore have “active” protection under EU law. 
All official languages are egual with regard to the authenticity of lin- 
guistic versions of EU sources of law and to the rights of EU citizens 
to choose the language for written and oral communication with EU 
institutions (Ioriatti, Pulice, and De Vries 2017). Regional and minor- 
ity languages that are official languages of the EU (e.g. German in 
Italy or EU immigrants' minority languages) are granted the right to 
beused in written and oral communication within the EU. In contrast, 
regional and minority languages across the EU (e.g. Catalan, Fuskara, 
Galician, Valenciano) are granted protection under EU primary law 
but have no legal status (Carrera et al. 2017). 

In Spain, the situation of languages is therefore even more complex 
when adding the EU level. Indeed, Catalan, Galician and Euskara are 
co-official languages in their respective regions and therefore have a 
protected status within Spain. But this protection is not guaranteed 
at the EU level, as only Castilian is recognised as an official language 
in the EU, even though the ECRML should protect Catalan, Fuskara 
and Galician. This distinction drives the main interactions between 
the Spanish level and the EU level on linguistic issues. 


The EU as guardian of the languages in Spain: 
2005—2014 


The CoE, through the ECRML, acts as the guardian of linguistic pro- 
tection in the countries that have signed the treaty. In Spain, the treaty 
came into force in 2001, and, at the time, the Spanish government un- 
der the PP chose different levels of protection for the different lan- 
guages within its territory (Table 6.1). All co-official languages enjoy 
the highest level of protection through the treaty, although only in the 
autonomous communities where they are co-official languages (for ex- 
ample, Galician in Leon enjoys protection only on the basis of Part II 
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Table 6.1 Levels of protection of Basgue, Catalan, and 
Galician under the ECRML 





Language Level of protection 
Basgue in Basgue Country Part II and Part III 
Basgue in Navarra Part II and Part III 
Catalan in Catalonia Part II and Part III 
Catalan in Baleares Part II and Part III 
Catalan in Aragon Part II 

Galician in Galicia Part II and Part III 
Galician in Castile and Leon and Part II 

Extremadura 


Source: Own elaboration. 


of the treaty). A few languages are excluded from protection, such as 
Darija Arabic in Ceuta or immigrants' languages, even when they are 
spoken by a big community. 

Countries abiding by the ECRML are monitored periodically, 
which means that they have to issue a report on the state of the lan- 
guages protected by the Charter. Most importantly, a delegation of the 
Committee of Experts performs an “on-the-spot? visit to some of the 
Spanish regions after each report is officially delivered by the Span- 
ish authorities. During this visit, the delegation meets several repre- 
sentatives of the local speakers of the regional and minority language, 
including non-governmental organisations (NGOSs), politicians, jour- 
nalists and educationalists. In addition, the committee receives com- 
ments and information from the representatives of the local-language 
speakers, NGOs and independent experts who then help them in eval- 
uating compliance to the Charter. These are the actors who can convey 
the linguistic claims to the CoE, claims which are at the basis of the 
committee's recommendations. Although the reports do not specify 
which actors have been consulted by the committee during each of the 
evaluation periods, the information they contain is of great relevance 
for understanding which claims can cross the Spanish borders to be 
heard in Europe. These reports have therefore been analysed with a 
focus on the case studies presented in previous chapters, such as to 
identify whether the linguistic claims that are present at the regional 
level will reach the European level. Table 6.2 presents a summary of 
our findings for four evaluation periods during which the conflicts re- 
lated to our case studies developed: 2002—2005, 2006-2009, 2010—2013 
and 2014—2017. Each of the case studies analysed in previous chapters 
has been matched with one or more of the evaluation periods, tak- 
ing into consideration the length of the conflict. For example, the case 
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Table 6.2 Claims at the EU level through ECRML monitoring 


Monitoring Incumbent — Area Education Claims at 





period party at EU level 
national 
government 
2002—2005 PP Education “Immersion' Basgue No 
(2008) 2002—2004 country 
PSOE (2005-2009) 
2004-2005 Public Signs' Basguecountry Yes 
space (2007—2014) 
2006—2009 PSOE Education “Immersion' Basgue No 
(2011) country 


(2005-2009) 
“Bilingualism' Catalan — Yes 
(2006-2014) 
“Trilingualism' Galego — Yes 
(2010-2015) 


Public “English TV' Galego No 
space (2009—2011) 
“Signs” Catalan No 


(2010-2015) 
“Signs' Basguecountry No 
(2007-2014) 


RTVM  Baleares Yes 
(2011-2015) 
2010-2013  PSOE Education “Bilingualism' Catalan — No 
(2015) 2010—2011 (2006-2014) 
PP “Trilingualism' Galego — Yes 
2011—2013 (2010—2015) 


“Trilingualism' Baleares Yes 
(2011-2015) 


Public “Signs' Basguecountry No 
space (2007—2014) 
“Signs” Catalan No 
(2010—2015) 
RTVM  Baleares Yes 
(2011—2015) 
2014-2017 PP Education “Bilingualism' Catalan — Yes 
(2019) (2006-2014) 


“Trilingualism' Galego — Yes 
(2010-2015) 
“Trilingualism' Baleares No 
(2011-2015) 


Public “Signs” Catalan No 
space (2010-2015) 
RTVM Baleares No 


(2011-2015) 


Source: Own elaboration. 
“In brackets, the year of the report. 
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Immersion in the Basgue Country is included in both the 2002-2005 
and in the 2006-2009 periods, because the conflict lasted from 2005 
to 2008. Column 5 in Table 6.2 indicates whether a specific conflict is 
reflected in the recommendations of the committee. 

As we can see from Table 6.2, all claims relating to education, ex- 
cept those from the Basgue Country, reached the European level in 
more than one of the evaluation periods. As already established in 
Chapters 4 and 5, linguistic claims in education have led to relatively 
high levels of conflict in Spain. This is reflected here, as these are 
the only claims that are systematically included in the committee's 
agenda. In contrast, claims related to the public space have only been 
heard at the CoE in relation to the closing of the public TV channel 
in the Balearic Islands, which we saw was the most conflictive among 
the case studies related to public space. Overall, Table 6.2 shows that 
the ECRML offers an additional level of action that is used by the 
actors to make their linguistic claims visible. This area of contention 
might therefore be limited only to increasing the visibility of linguistic 
claims, because the recommendations of the Committee of Experts — 
later adopted by the Committee of Ministers of the CoE— are not 
mandatory. As such, the protection of languages is mostly left to the 
discretion of the national and regional authorities. 

In fact, the experts' reports reflect different sensibilities towards the 
languages depending on who the incumbent party is at the national level. 
The first report, with the PP as the incumbent party, highlights that: 


there is still a need for awareness-raising in Spain about regional 
or minority languages. |...) There is also a need to improve mutual 
understanding, with a view to promoting the virtues of plurilin- 
gualism and linguistic diversity and, in both majority and mi- 
nority language groups, the fundamental idea of peaceful and 
harmonious co-existence. 
(CoE, Report of the Committee of Experts of the Charter, Initial 
Monitoring Cycle) 


Whereas the PP's position in relation to languages matches the mono- 
lingual position described in Chapter 4, the PSOE appeared to be more 
open to the protection of languages in Spain. For example, in 2004 the 
Zapatero government formally asked the EU to recognise all co-official 
languages of the Spanish state. During 2005 and 2006, the Spanish gov- 
ernment signed several agreements with a number of EU institutions 
(the Council of Ministers, the Committee of the Regions, the EC, the 
European Parliament, the European Ombudsman and the Economic 
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and Social Committee) so that Catalan, Basgue and Galician could 
be used by citizens in relation to any of these institutions. Also, re- 
fecting this openness, in 2007, the Zapatero government created the 
Council of Official Languages within the Spanish executive (CoE, 
Report of the Committee of Experts of the Charter, 3rd Monitoring 
Cycle). In the last period, the PP government again seemed to be one 
of lack of protection for languages. The report acknowledges that 
“the Committee of Experts has become aware of certain regressions 
at the level of the Autonomous Communities' (CoE, Report of the 
Committee of Experts of the Charter, 4th Monitoring Cycle). In ad- 
dition, according to the experts, one of the major laws of the PP gov- 
ernment is critical of language protection: “The Organic Law 8/2013 
provides for the strengthening of the teaching of Castilian nation- 
wide. According to the information made available, there is a fear 
that this strengthening will occur at the expense of regional or mi- 
nority languages' (COE, Report of the Committee of Experts of the 
Charter, 4th Monitoring Cycle). 

At the regional level, the experts' reports reflect that there is a large 
difference in the protection of languages depending on the particular 
autonomous community and also on who governs at the regional level. 
According to the experts, there is a high level of commitment to ensure 
that Catalan and Euskara are protected by the regional authorities, 
even to the extent of providing language protection when the central 
government fails to do so, such as in the judiciary. In contrast, the use 
of Galician is defined as “under risk', and more action is reguired from 
the regional government. For example, in one of the last reports, the 
experts acknowledge that: 


The language is widely present in public life including regional 
and local administration. In the field of education, the Com- 
mittee of Experts is concerned about a gradual reduction of 
Galician-medium education. With the introduction of the trilin- 
gual model, the proportion of Galician has been reduced at pri- 
mary and secondary level. Problems persist in legal proceedings 
and there is an insufficient offer of programmes in Galician on 
private television. 
(CoE, Report of the Committee of Experts 
of the Charter, 4th Monitoring Cycle) 


This situation continues still today: as the last report of the Commit- 
tee of Experts of the Charter acknowledges the condition of Galician 
has deteriorated over the last years. 
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Claims for linguistic rights in the EU institutions 


In this section, we observe how the EU level is used by regional and 
national actors to address claims for the protection of regional lan- 
guages. We do so by analysing the European parliamentary work on 
linguistic issues. In particular, we analyse the written guestions ad- 
dressed by representatives of the Spanish government or representa- 
tives of the autonomous communities to the European Commission 
(EC). This allows us not only to observe how the different actors who 
claim language protection use European institutions but also to un- 
derstand how the EC reacts to these claims. 

Table 6.3 presents the number of written guestions addressed to the 
EC which relate to the protection of one of the official languages in 
the Spanish territory in four different time periods.3 The table also 
shows that the regional governments use the EU institutions differ- 
ently. Catalan representatives are by far the most active at the Euro- 
pean level, whereas the other regions are less present, especially the 
Balearic Islands. It is to be expected, however, that there would be 
little reference to Castilian in the European Parliament. Table 6.3 
also reflects the different levels of openness of the national govern- 
ment in relation to linguistic issues. The period 2009-2014 — which 
corresponds closely with the first legislature of Mariano Rajoy, from 
the PP — is by far the most active among the representatives of all the 
regions, except Galicia. These data suggest — echoing Chapters 4 and 
5 — that the actors involved in the protection of language employ dif- 
ferent channels at different points in time, depending on the resources 
at their disposal and the structure of the opportunities. As for the re- 
sources, the Catalan and Basgue governments have been more likely 
than other regional governments to use the EU institutional channels 
to make their linguistic claims. However, this might reflect the fact 
that nationalist parties have been in power most of the time in those 
two regions. Regarding the structure of the opportunities, the data re- 
veal that the number of written guestions to the European Parliament 
increases significantly when the structure of opportunity is closed at 
the national level (that is, during PP's legislature). Actually, we observe 
that regional governments therefore turn to the European level when 
there are few opportunities at the national level. 

As for the content of the written guestions, two main types can be 
identified. First, those that claim for the protection of the co-official 
language against what is perceived as abuse by the Spanish govern- 
ment (e.g. OJ C 231, 17/07/2014, about the closing of a regional TV 
channel). The second type of written guestion addresses the EU level 
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instead and makes claims for the recognition of the co-official lan- 
guage within the EU institutions as well as for direct intervention by 
the EU to promote the language (e.g. OJ C 138 E, 07/05/2011 about 
Catalan translators not being replaced in the future). Interestingly, the 
EC' responses to the representatives are totally driven by the type of 
guestion. As for the first type, the EC makes it known that it has no 
competency on linguistic issues and therefore cannot act in response 
to guestions posed in relation to the use of the language at the national 
or regional level. In contrast, when the EC is addressed directly about 
the use of language within the EU institutions, its response, most of 
the time, contains a commitment to improve the situation of the re- 
gional and local languages, and it sometimes even implements a small 
change in response to the guestion. 

Our analysis reveals that the regional actors make use of the EU 
institutional channels to claim their linguistic rights, especially when 
there is no one willing to hear their claims. In fact, and even if data 
from Table 6.3 do not allow for an in-depth analysis, there seems to 
be a correlation between how the different actors get involved at the 
EU level and who is in power both at the national and at the regional 
levels. In Galicia, the PP was in government both in Galicia and at 
the national level for most of the 2009-2014 period, which might be 
the reason why the number of written guestions is not the highest, as 
itis in all the other regions. Ouite the contrary, the period 2004-2009, 
which coincides with the government of BNG (the nationalist party) 
and PSOE in Galicia, is when the number of written guestions is the 
highest, even when the PSOE is in government at the national level. 
Similarly, in Catalonia, the number of written guestions increases 
substantially when the PP enters the national government and a na- 
tionalist party is present at the regional level. To some extent, the EU 


Table 6.3 Number of written guestions in the European Parliament to the 
European Commission 





Catalan Basgue — Galician Catalan Castilian 
(Catalonia) (Balearic 
Islands) 

1999-2004 8 6 3 2 0 
2004-2009 9 9 8 0 3 
2009-2014 49 17 7 6 1 
2014-2019 17 4 6 0 0 
Total 83 36 24 8 4 


Source: Own elaboration. 
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level reflects the internal conflict between Catalonia and the central 
government in Spain (see Chapters 4 and 5). As such, the European 
institutions play a role in hearing linguistic claims from representa- 
tives of the speakers of the co-official languages. Yet, since linguistic 
competencies are in the hands of the Spanish government and stay at 
the national level, the EC indirectly supports all choices made by the 
national government. This situation notwithstanding, the European 
space contributes to the visibility of regional linguistic claims in a fo- 
rum that is less contaminated by national conflicts. 


The EU as a space for linguistic claims of civil society 


Previous chapters have highlighted the importance of CSOs in language 
claims. Some CSOs are also very active at the European level, where 
they have created strong connections. In this section, we report on the 
opinions of two CSOs related to the protection of the language. Our 
reportis based on findings from CIVGOV, a proyect financed by the 5th 
Framework Program of the EC (for the period 1999-2004), and from an 
interview with an expert in linguistic issues (for the period 2017—2018). 


1999—2004 


Social movements in favour of Catalan, Basgue and Galician had at 
the time a positive and optimistic view of the EU, which was consid- 
ered to be friendlier than the member states where different languages 
coexisted (EC 2007). The EU was particularly relevant for social 
movements in defence of Catalan and Basgue, as these were well 
structured and well organised at the European level (Gomez-Reino 
et al. 2005). Social movements in defence of Galician were less struc- 
tured at the European level due to the difference in understanding 
how Galician had to be protected. For some of these organisations, 
Galician had tostand as an official language in Europe with the same 
status as the other European languages. For others, Galician was 
seen as being egual to Portuguese, and therefore it already had offi- 
cial status in the EU. This discrepancy in the defence of the Galician 
language contributed to the de facto weakness of the Galician social 
movements at the EU level. The European Bureau for Lesser-Used 
Languages (EBLUL), an NGO supported by different European 
institutions, played an important role in coordinating the activities 
of social movements in the EU. The Eurocharter was perceived as 
being positive by those Spanish social movements in defence of the 
languages, and the EU altogether was seen as a useful framework for 
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denouncing discrimination suffered by the minority languages. The 
overall European structure was seen as a favourable framework both 
for denouncing situations gualified as “harsh and unashamed linguis- 
tic discrimination”, such as Euskara in Navarre, and for developing 
long-term strategies, such as the demand for co-official status of Cat- 
alan in the EU (Gomez-Reino et al. 2005). 

On the negative side, however, social movements were highly critical 
of the dominant weight of the member states in linguistic matters and 
of the insufficiency of the European institutional framework regarding 
the co-official languages, although the interviewees recognise that the 
European Parliament is more open about supporting linguistic claims 
than the EC. In particular, the use of the concept of “minority' to refer 
to non-official languages of the EU imposed a strict limit to the extent 
to which languages could be protected. 


2017—2018 


There is a more pessimistic view of the role that the EU plays in the 
protection and promotion of languages in Spain today. As it appears, 
Spanish regions have more competencies on linguistic matters than the 
EU has, and therefore they can guarantee a higher level of language 
protection than the EU. In addition, since the status of the co-official 
languages in Europe has not improved, the expert was very critical 
about the extent to which the BU is really involved in linguistic issues, 
although the European Parliament is again perceived as much more 
open than the EC. Linguistic protection, the expert claims, is mainly a 
matter for the regional governments, when they are willing to apply it. 
The expert also highly criticised the fact that the concept of minority 
is still in use in relation to the protection of languages: 


It seems that the concept fof minority| wants to hide that these 
are not the languages that the state has chosen as “its” language 
(French in France, Castilian in Spain, Italian in Italy, etc.). 


The expert is also highly critical of the CoE due to the lack of compli- 
ance to the ECRML of many countries, and of the fact that EBLUL 
was discontinued in 2010, after 28 years of activity given the lack of 
financing from the EC: 


The disappearance of EBLUL has left without voice more than 
46 million Europeans, this is a metaphor for the lack of interest of 
Europe in diversity. 
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After the EC's funding cut, and at the initiative of some of the mem- 
bers of EBLUL, the European Language Eguality Network (ELEN) 
was created in 2011 by a number of CSOs to ensure the presence of the 
regional and minority languages at the EU level. This umbrella organ- 
isation thus acts as a controller of the EU legislative process —ensuring 
that the rights of regional and minority languages are protected — and 
as a strong lobby for the protection of regional and minority lan- 
guages. All major Spanish organisations in defence of the regional and 
minority languages became part of ELEN, which emerged as the main 
forum for transferring linguistic claims to the EU. Yet representation 
in ELEN differs greatly across the languages: only one CSO represents 
Galego and Balearic Catalan,8 two represent Basgue and five repre- 
sent Catalan. This unegual representation is related to the capacity 
of the organisations (in terms of resources and social support) and to 
their willingness to be present in the EU, as in the period 1999-2004, 
reported above. These different capacities also relate to the types of 
claims that are raised by the organisations within the framework of 
ELEN. In the Galician case, A Mesa Pola Normalizacion Lingiiistica 
contributes only to the annual meetings of ELEN, and supports claims 
related mostly to the protection of individuaP's rights. In contrast, Cat- 
alan organisations appear to be very active within ELEN, and their 
claims relate both to the protection of individuaP's rights and to the 
defence of Catalan as a collective right. For example, during the last 
events in Catalonia, CIEMEN introduced political claims to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of ELEN, not strictly related to linguistic rights. The 
Basgue organisations are also very active within ELEN, although 
their claims focus on the expansion of the Basgue language and on its 
protection. For example, they have led the committee for the creation 
of the Donostia Protocol to Ensure Language Rights that was pre- 
sented to the Council of Europe in 2016. We can therefore see that the 
organisations pursue different strategies at the EU level. While Gali- 
cian, Basgue and Balearic organisations stand for the protection and 
promotion of their regional languages and make use of the European 
level to increase visibility of their languages, Catalan organisations 
tend to use their networking to push the national government in rela- 
tion to the conflicts at the national level. 


Conclusions 


Although Europe has established a number of legal and institutional 
tools aimed at protecting all European living languages, its role re- 
mains uncertain in relation to the protection of regional and minority 
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languages. The ECRML is indeed unigue in its way, and it plays a ma- 
jor role in reporting potential abuses of linguistic rights in the countries 
that have committed to it. Yet not all EU member states belong to the 
Charter, nor are there any sanctions in cases of serious infringement. 
Evenifexperts have reported incidents regarding the conditions of some 
Spanish languages in the last few years, no actions have been taken by 
the national government to solve the existing conflicts, and there has 
been no pressure from the European level to improve the situation. In 
addition, since the EU institutions have no competencies on linguistic 
issues, its effective support of language protection in Spain and in other 
EU member states is limited and is kept at a rather symbolic level. 


Notes 


1 This contradiction becomes even more visible from the perspective of EU 
citizens' rights: the right to be educated and speak in one's own language 
vS. the right to move freely within the EU. 

2 Reviewed by Directive 97/4/EC, Article 1(9): “Member States shall ensure 
that the sale is prohibited within their own territories of foodstuffs for which 
the particulars provided for in Article 3 and Article 4(2) do not appear in 
a language easily understood by the consumer, unless the consumer is in- 
formed by means of other measures determined in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down in Article 17 as regards one or more labelling particulars'. 

3 See, for example, this written guestion on the use of English as the 
sole language for open consultation to the EU, “Your Voice in Europe: 
http://www.europarl.europa.eu/sides/getDoc.do?pubRef--//EP//TEXT-- 
WO-E-2013-0080034-0t#DOC#X ML-VO//EN&language-EN 

4 Austria, Croatia, Cyprus, Czech Republic, Denmark, Finland, Germany, 
Hungary, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Poland, Romania, Slovakia, Slo- 
venia, Spain and Sweden. 

5 We are aware that the number of written guestions is very dependent on 
the number of representatives of each regional government in the Euro- 
pean Parliament, and especially on the number of those who belong to a 
nationalist party, yet it is still a good proxy for our purposes. 

6 Interestingly the same type of guestion is used by representatives of cen- 
tral government to claim against the discrimination of Castilian in the 
regions with a co-official language. 

7 Similarly, the EC did not appoint a commissioner for multilingualism in 
2014, breaking past tradition. 

8 Yet, in practice, since it is the same language, Balearic Catalan receives 
protection by the Catalan organisations that are present in ELEN. 
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7 Conclusions 


The aim of this book was not only to examine the Spanish linguistic 
labyrinth, but also to contribute to the analysis of linguistic claims, 
to better understand under what conditions they are likely to emerge, 
and when they might accumulate and build up strength to the extent of 
becoming significant political conflicts. In this concluding chapter, we 
have three main objectives. First, to develop a final interpretation of 
the formulation and conseguences of the linguistic claims we observed 
for the Spanish case, considering the four territories under exami- 
nation in this book. Second, to discuss in more detail the role of the 
European institutions in the existing linguistic disputes in Spain. We 
argue that these institutions constitute a relevant contextual factor, 
despite their almost non-existent regulatory power in the linguistic 
policy area. Finally, to examine and reflect on the possible learnings 
that can be derived from the Spanish linguistic intricacies for other 
social and territorial configurations, in particular within Europe. 


The sub-national and regional levels in Spain 


The eight cases of linguistic claims in Spain we analysed in the previous 
chapters have covered a variety of situations. In most cases, claims have 
emerged against a regional government's proposal to modify an exist- 
ing status guo which had been established a few decades before, just 
after Spain's transition to democracy. The Spanish Constitution of 1978 
established an intense process of decentralisation during the years that 
followed its ratification. Conseguently, regional governments obtained 
significant responsibilities in the area of linguistic policies, in particu- 
lar those territories where a native language co-existed with Castilian. 
Thus, in the 1980s, these regions introduced new legislation, adapted to 
their particular linguistic situations, to regulate and promote their lan- 
guages. These regional linguistic policies relied on broad political and 
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social support. While they were not without controversy, those parties 
and movements opposing the linguistic regulations introduced after the 
transition in different regions did not obtain a significant electoral sup- 
port. Despite their attempts to convince Spanish monolingual voters in 
these regions to reject the newly introduced bilingual policies, this was 
not a relevant political campaign issue in the 1980s. 

However, two decades later, in the 2000s, the number of claims 
against linguistic policies in the different regions escalated, thus mak- 
ing political conflict visible in several cases. The salience and visibility 
of some of these conflicts, and their capability of mobilising support, 
created a potentially highly unstable environment. In addition, the 
policy debates moved beyond focused disputes and became part of 
the electoral strategies of different parties. These electoral strategies 
led to competing proposals about how linguistic regulations should be 
dealt with in each territory, and in particular about their asymmetric 
nature. So, in the previous chapters we focused on the examination of 
the conditions under which these transformations in the making of 
linguistic claims occurred. 

The surge of linguistic claims in the 2000s, which continued into 
the following decade, can be related to many different factors. Two 
of the factors discussed before are worth highlighting. The first factor 
describes the intensification of the globalisation processes and the in- 
creasing dominance of English as the lingua franca of Europe, which, 
in turn, boosted linguistic claims as well as increasing proposals for 
introducing multilingual policies in bilingual territories. The pressure 
to cope with English as a lingua franca triggered opportunities in do- 
mestic politics to reframe the previous consensual approaches that 
emerged during the first years after the 1978 Constitution. Actually, 
their ambiguity facilitated the expansion of political initiatives aimed 
at diminishing the relevance of co-official languages for the sake of 
modernity and necessity, also reducing asymmetric regulations. The 
second factor refers to the conseguences of the success of regional 
linguistic policies introduced 20 years before. In most cases, these 
policies managed to reverse the previous trend towards the marginal- 
isation of local languages, expanding or universalising their use, and 
providing them with recognition and reputation. After the initial ob- 
jectives were largely achieved, disputes emerged over the next steps to 
be taken, which stirred up conflicting options. These two factors — the 
dominance of English and the success of regional linguistic policies — 
manifested themselves with different intensities across the different 
territories and policy sectors (i.e. education, media and the public 
spaces), yet they were significant in almost all cases. 
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Despite the tensions created, the overall result we observed from 
the cases we examined was considerable stability. Claims in favour of 
maintaining the existing policy configuration were more successful, 
thus contributing to the policy status guo, whereas those aimed at 
changing linguistic policy failed. Irrespective of whether the proposals 
for policy change came directly from the regional government or from 
social movements, claims in favour of the status guo were more suc- 
cessful than those aimed at a policy change. In Euskadi, for example, 
government proposals to adopt the Catalan immersion model did not 
prosper. This contrasts with the effectiveness of those claims aimed 
at maintaining the three-option model in place. Also, in the Balearic 
Islands, the government's proposal to change the flexible bilingual 
model in order to intensify English in the classroom did not work as it 
was confronted by multiple claims against its implementation. These 
claims were finally successful in their aim to maintain the existing lin- 
guistic status guo. 

Within this rather stable context, we observed variations regarding 
the orientation and formulation of the claims, as well as the politi- 
cal conflicts they initiated. The orientation of the claims was either 
towards defending the right to use the mother tongue, often Castil- 
ian, for educating children, or against the reguirement imposed by re- 
gional governments to use the local language for informative purposes 
in the media and in public spaces, although not necessarily banning 
the use of Castilian. There were also cases where claims concentrated 
on defending the policies in favour of local languages against regional 
governmental initiatives to reduce their support for them. Most claims 
in Galicia and the Balearic Islands took this form. More generally, we 
identified claims against and in favour of the proposed reform (or the 
status guo). In some cases, governments did not attempt, or were not 
able, to activate constituencies to support their proposals. 

When it came to formulation, some claims were very simply formu- 
lated, and they basically demanded the protection of individual rights. 
Others, on the contrary, were more complex and involved some conse- 
guential reasoning about the collective effects of individual linguistic 
decisions. We found single claims both from citizens reguesting their 
right to use only Castilian, these being the most freguent, and from cit- 
izens demanding priority for their territorial languages. Political par- 
ties and social movements usually initiated more sophisticated claims 
which argued about the indirect effects or the dangers of the policies 
they intended to change. For example, claims by defenders of the lin- 
guistic immersion model in Catalonia often justified the importance of 
this model for ensuring eguality of opportunity and social mobility for 
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all Catalan citizens. This was due to the creation of an almost univer- 
sally bilingual society in Catalonia. 

Only in two or three out of the eight selected cases did the politi- 
cal conflicts that emerged from the claims escalate to a high level of 
intensity. The other conflicts reached a medium intensity or even had 
a low impact on public opinion, as shown by the scarce media atten- 
tion. Among the more intense conflicts, the Balearic case stands out. 
Triggered by an attempt to modify the education model, this proposed 
change to policy triggered a very intense mobilisation process and 
brought together multiple claims against the government's proposal. 
The Catalan case was also intense, with claims to dismantle the im- 
mersion model leading to a combined political and legal struggle that 
reached all levels of government in Spain. 

This brings us back to the argument presented in the introduction 
of this book. Given the linguistic configurations we observe in Spain, 
with multiple overlapping linguistic communities, social hybridisa- 
tion regarding language attitudes and varied levels of bilingualism 
in the multilingual regions, the potential for linguistic claims is high. 
Moreover, there is no doubt that many of these claims stem from a 
multiplicity of reasons. Thus, when some particular conditions com- 
bine with a background of persistent low-intensity tensions and policy 
debates, the possibility that linguistic conflicts escalate and become 
major political problems becomes higher. Such a potential for claims 
cannot be avoided, given the existence of controversial opportunities 
in accommodating individual and collective rights, as defined by the 
political systems at both the regional and the national levels. However, 
when a transformation of the structure of incentives related to lan- 
guage learning and practice appears to happen, as occurred in Spain 
in early 2000s, this creates the particular configuration to turn lin- 
guistic claims into major conflicts. At the same time, English emerged 
strongly as a lingua franca in the context of rising globalisation, mak- 
ing stronger its demand, while the disappearance of the selective in- 
centive of being bilingual when this becomes universal in a territory 
reduced a key axis that framed the ambiguous consent of the previous 
period. 

When linguistic claims become political conflicts, and eventually 
transform into electoral mobilisation and opportunistic political be- 
haviour, they create a window of opportunity for moving away from 
the linguistic labyrinth and into the heavens of polarised linguistic 
confrontation. Analysing linguistic claims, their construction, for- 
mulation and their articulation allows a better understanding of how 
political conflicts emerge in this sensitive policy field, as shown in the 
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previous chapters. Both collective and individual-level claims are to 
some extent unavoidable and guite possibly effective for keeping de- 
bates alive within the language policy domain. Yet it is the responsibil- 
ity of each political regime to process the claims. Overall, we observed 
that claims in the linguistic domain are more effective when made 
against proposed policy changes, rather than when they are intended 
to trigger significant linguistic reforms in a region. In the latter case 
at least, claims prompted adjustments and refinements to existing lin- 
guistic models and regulations but did not alter them profoundly. 


The European Union 


When comparing the Spanish and the EU cases, elements of continu- 
ity and discontinuity were evident in both. These elements might be 
considered a framework for assessing the extent to which the Spanish 
case — with its prevalent territorial linguistic tensions and the mono- 
lingual role of the central level of government — can be contrasted with 
the wider configuration of European linguistic policies and the ab- 
sence of a common language identity for the whole of Europe. 

The Spanish cases illustrate the conditions under which language 
can become a very sensitive issue, leading to conflict when particular 
actors perceive and frame it as justification for an electoral struggle. 
They also suggest when these conflicts can escalate and turn into un- 
manageable situations. Looking at the freguency and the potential 
for conflict arising from the claims in Spain, the idea of regulating 
an “official, common European language, a la United States, with a 
bilingual model in the transnational public space, might create many 
difficulties. Promoting such a bilingual model, in which the “official 
language would coexist with national languages, seems inappropriate, 
especially because there is a high potential for generating new linguis- 
tic conflicts. In addition, if such a policy were related to individual 
citizens” rights and minority language rights, it could open a very un- 
certain linguistic controversy. 

In the EU, linguistic diversity is depicted as a defining feature of 
European culture, and even as an element of unity, European cultural 
identity is framed as a culture of entrenched cultures. The lack of an 
official, common EU language makes the European arena a neutral 
space regarding linguistic diversity, and facilitates the instrumental 
usage of language for communication. As the EU does not have its own 
language, the role of European institutions can be different from that 
of member states when dealing with the guestion of linguistic diver- 
sity. Whereas member states have their own national languages, and 
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they articulate specific policy frameworks, the EU's legal and regula- 
tory framework enshrines language diversity both as an EU value to 
be promoted and respected, and as a component of a European-wide 
identity. In practice, however, and given the EU' very limited compe- 
tencies in the domains of culture and language, these ambitions may 
be wishful thinking at best. Nevertheless, the EU, as well as the CoE, 
has developed some soft capacities in this policy area over the years, 
as we have shown in the previous chapter. 

Language diversity clashes with EU economic integration, although 
there are also internal contradictions within the EU's economic inte- 
gration itself. On the one hand, in the public space, it is easier to sell 
products in a monolingual system and in a common market than in 
a multilingual system. On the other hand, in relation to education, 
market integration in the EU reguires a plurilingual workforce to 
strengthen the competitiveness of its economy and to promote em- 
ployment and business opportunities. There is a trend in the European 
public space towards reducing the cost of EU linguistic diversity, such 
as becoming more competitive as a single market. As an example, the 
EU has introduced the notion of an “easily understood' language to 
favour the internal EU trade, which significantly impacts the use of 
minority languages in the EU. 

Conseguently, only the official EU languages are given voice in 
some public spheres, but eventually it is English that takes the lead 
as the main language of communication in most EU spheres. As for 
education, since the promotion of mobility and intercultural under- 
standing is an important aim of the EU, it attributes a high priority to 
language learning. Multilingualism is a key factor for Europe's eco- 
nomic competitiveness. These aims led to the “three-language policy”, 
which implies that European citizens should master, in addition to 
their mother tongue, two other languages, a policy that was guided 
through the Bologna process. 

These two trends — reducing the cost of EU linguistic diversity and 
attributing a high priority to language learning — have had an impact 
on the use of co-official languages in Spain since these introduced 
more complexity in language policy at the local level. However, they 
also clarified the rules of the game within Europe. On the one hand, 
the fact that the co-official languages in Spain are not official in the 
EU limits their capacity for getting recognition at the EU level. So, 
turning into their languages into official has become a growing tar- 
get for Spanish bilingual regions. On the other hand, the drive of the 
EU to adopt English as the lingua franca has actually helped regional 
governments” claims for supporting the trilingual system in their 
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territories, even when these favoured strategies intended to diminish 
existing protections to the local language as we saw in Balearic Islands 
and Galicia. 

In any case, linguistic tensions in Spain remain because linguis- 
tic communities overlap at the national and the regional levels. This 
adds to the limited and not even credible capacity of discretion of the 
Spanish main political institutions, given their traditional support of 
Castilian as a national and global language and its standing with a 
majority of monolingual citizens (excluding foreign languages). In this 
sense, the current EU policy on multilingualism has the potential of 
operating as a sort of “neutral policy', but this has not been activated. 
Some insights pointed in this direction already in the 1990s, yet, many 
difficulties arose to adopt an active role. However, a guestion still lin- 
gers regarding other European institutions” potential role in deter- 
mining linguistic policy. Does it make sense, for the CoOE, for example, 
to obtain some sanctioning powers in linguistic tensions and claims, 
considering that national states would also take sides in most of the 
possible conflicts? Can the CoE become an arbitrator in case of lin- 
guistic conflicts, to prevent escalation and entrenchment? 


Some final considerations for the linguistic challenges 
across levels 


Certainly, the previous guestions are important and worth exploring. 
So far, unfortunately, we believe it is difficult to arrive at a firm and 
clear answer. Based on our analysis of the Spanish cases, we suggest 
that the involvement of European institutions in linguistic tensions 
and claims may not be an impossible aim given the persistent stabil- 
ity of bilingual policy models over past decades, models which were 
implemented with broad political consensus and with the capacity of 
addressing linguistic claims before they led to tense political conflicts. 
The guestion, notwithstanding, is whether and how the regulation of 
linguistic diversity and linguistic rights in Europe can really be pro- 
moted through an arbitration policy. The uncertainty is due to the 
clear divide between the European sociological context of a wide lin- 
guistic diversity and a transnational public space where some global 
languages operate as linguae francae. 

There are 24 officially recognised languages in the EU, more than 60 
regional and minority languages, and many other languages spoken 
by migrant minorities. Despite this extraordinary linguistic diversity, 
the most spoken foreign languages — English, French and German — 
constitute a parallel, much more homogeneous, linguistic space, one 
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which operates in the European wider space, but also in EU institu- 
tions and in EU policies. There is the need, for this reason, to look for- 
ward beyond linguistic regulation and introduce more active language 
policies in Europe to maintain such linguistic variety, and not only for 
preserving ethnic or territorial identity. 

Language diversity and linguistic communities create what is pos- 
sibly one of the most important political and cultural barriers EU 
citizens face when they exercise their right of free movement. This di- 
versity also works as an obstacle to the creation of a common public 
space to share policy deliberations and judgements. The right to work, 
study and reside in another member state is strongly constrained by 
Europe's linguistic diversity. Even if the linguistic rights of EU citi- 
zens who move country are not guaranteed in terms of their mother 
tongue, when they do move to another country, multilingualism can 
be considered a by-product of their mobility. In this sense, EU mobil- 
ity programmes can be viewed as promoting the emergence of a mul- 
tilingual European space, capable of including minority languages, if 
they include a more active language policy. The promotion of multi- 
lingualism by means of such programmes for guaranteeing linguistic 
diversity suggests that EU cultural policy should promote language 
learning of the less-spoken European languages as a matter of Euro- 
pean identity. The advancement of multilingualism through the pro- 
motion of spatial mobility reguires affirmative action regarding EU 
peripheral territories and their languages. 

Historically, the common idea of language as a central element of 
collective identity has been very powerful, inspiring nation-building 
in multiple cases, as we saw with some of the Spanish governments 
until current times. In turn, this could work as an example for the EU 
to avoid, by showing that the promotion of one, or a few, common, 
official EU languages to enhance European identity can even worsen 
the existing divisions at the national and the supranational levels. In 
terms of language and identity, diversity operates as a constitutive 
principle of European identity. In this sense, the promotion of non- 
hegemonic EU languages would not only promote diversity as an EU 
value, but it might also operate as a factor promoting a European iden- 
tity. In parallel, the English language, in its role as the lingua franca — 
a language for communication, irrespective of mother tongues and 
national identities — could become apart of a basic linguistic right to 
exercise some fundamental communication functions in the entire EU 
territory at all administrative levels. 

Preserving multilingualism is certainly a challenge, especially in 
a context marked by budgetary constraints at both the domestic and 
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the EU levels. Overall, the EU relies on the principle of multilingual- 
ism as the rationale for its multiple official and working languages. 
Based on the examination and analysis of Spanish linguistic conflicts, 
we can conclude that, apart from the EU's efforts to prioritise lan- 
guage learning, procedural elements should also be considered. Thus, 
the EU could offer a useful procedural strategy or model that might 
help ease domestic linguistic concerns. Furthermore, we believe that 
a more flexible approach to linguistic policies, combining measures 
aimed at facilitating the movement of people and goods across Eu- 
rope with asymmetric regulations to protect regional and minority 
languages, would be a commendable principle if their implementation 
carefully prevented them from developing into political conflicts, and 
an external arbiter were available when necessary. 

Finally, and as a possible objective for an enhanced European cit- 
izenship, in those cases in which the potential for linguistic claims to 
escalate is very high due to the salience of the case, it would be highly 
recommended to define stabilisation mechanisms as much as possible 
to avoid the emergence of major political conflicts. Additionally, the 
CoE could play a relevant role by guaranteeing minimum linguistic 
rights, independently from, and with no links to, national identities 
and regional frames. Actually, the linguistic claims that we have an- 
alysed in Spain do have the potential of escalating into vivid political 
conflicts, producing strong motivations for electoral competition. This 
could happen also in other territories, beyond the Spanish cases, if 
some conditions apply. However, we should point out that these ac- 
tors” strategies were not completely successful in many cases, as most 
of their linguistic claims mixed perceptions of identity in the same ar- 
gument as instrumental reasoning. Linguistic claims, both in favour 
of the use of Castilian and in favour of the local language, tended to 
express a “soft' notion of community in their demands, eventually 
expecting to balance the linguistic and political communities, but 
avoiding any reference to strong national identities. Because claims 
originated in overlapping communities which share multiple identi- 
ties, they emphasise those instrumental advantages that can derive 
from the policy proposal they were defending. These instrumental ad- 
vantages can range from the growing importance of English in these 
times of globalisation to the positive externalities for children learning 
perfect Catalan when living in Catalonia. So, we also find that bilin- 
gual or multilingual societies show some self-reduction mechanisms 
that prevent escalation in many cases of conflict. 

Certainly, rather than transforming or profoundly altering exist- 
ing linguistic models that have been working successfully with broad 
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social support for decades, what we have observed is that linguistic 
claims in Spain often encouraged public debate on the interactions 
between the collective will of a region, European citizenship rights 
and existing linguistic policies. Not always, however, were these lin- 
guistic claims based on the acknowledgement of multilingualism and 
the need to grant symbolic recognition architectures and linguistic 
rights to all existing languages. Opportunistic political behaviour and 
asymmetric power relations favouring the dominant language were 
also involved in linguistic claims, as we have observed in some of the 
cases examined. However, this is not the entire history behind linguis- 
tic confrontations in Spain. They have created conflicts as far as they 
tried to benefit from a particular context in which incentives to lan- 
guage learning and practice apparently changed guite guickly. Once 
this particular context evolved into a more nuanced situation, and per- 
ceptions on changing incentives stabilised or even reduced, payoffs of 
such opportunistic strategies became more and more uncertain. 

More broadly, we can conclude by suggesting that, to the extent 
that linguistic claims can be expressed through political debates and 
dialogue by means of policy processes — which eventually lead to im- 
proved policy analysis or even to policy adjustments — they can con- 
tribute to keeping rich and vibrant political communities flourishing 
and not necessarily provoking major political tensions and disputes 
despite growing linguistic complexity. 
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